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Almost all the modern vritcr'^ without c\* 
CGption, arc at \ariancc with one another as to 
the number and authenticity of the quatrains by 
Khayyam. Kvery one has played his own turn 
The subject has had enough criticism without a 
positive decision. In l*roftssor Browne’s words, 
*it IS, of course, always possible that an ancient 
and authontattvc manuscript niav some day be 
discovered in one of the wnesplorcd libraries of 
Asia\ Under the circumstances, one has no other 
alternative than to rely on the copies hitherto 
discovered. The context of the quatrains and 
Khayyam’s distinctive stvle may al*>o, to a con- 
siderable extent, contribute to form a rational 
opinion about them OthtTrwise they become almost 
mythical Bearing m view all these facts, I have 
had to rely on Professor Shibli’s Shan’u’l-'Ajam and 
M. ‘Abdu’r-Razzdq’s Ni/amu’l-Mulk, the RubViyvAt 
compiled by M Muhammad Shafi’u’d-Din Klun, 
and the well-known work by Mr Heron Allen 
I acknowledge my great indebtedness to the late 
Shamsu’l-'Ulama, Professor Shibli Nu‘mani, Maulavi 
‘Abda’r-Razzaq, Islamic Historian to the Bhopal 
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INTRODUCTION 

Thl turmoils of life, the struggle for existence and 
the cNcr-increabing responsibilities of man occasion- 
ed by the growing needs of a highly materialKtic 
world, arc strains from which human mind naturall> 
desires to seek rela\ation,howe\cr momentarj it maj 
be. Tendencies differ. We seek diversion in picnic-, 
ball', and a \ariet5 of amusements congenial to our 
taste. Evcrjthtng, howc^e^, has .i limit. In the 
long run, the so-called recreations impart little 
satisfaction and no consolation When the glamour 
of jouthful passions begins to wane, the natur.d 
tendency of thoughtful individuals draws them 
towards something nobler and higher Fresh vistas 
of thoughts present themselves in their sombre, 
radiant majesty Life unfolds itself in its many 
coloured hues before the insatiable mind Sponta- 
neous questions arise m a variety of forms The 
importance of personality and self, the aims and 
objects of life, life itself, and kindred weighty 
problems, each in their turn attradt and rule the 
mind in rapid succession. Knotty questions arise. 
Link to link is added and yet the chain is ever in- 
complete. The mind is puzzled and begins to 
wander like stray cattle. Wherefrom, how, why 
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and whereto does the pilgrimage begin and end ? 
Speculation develops itself with the psychological 
progress of man. His aesthetic nature is stirred up. 
At the threshold, however, there are ever sudden 
revelations of a definite conclusion. Secrets again 
become known. Untold truths and veiled mysteries 
are brought to light. Man thus enters into a dif- 
ferent sphere of the beaten line of thought and act. 
The physical is superseded by the spiritual, and, 
consolation at last streams forth from the lintel of 
altogether a different edifice. ‘Umar iyiay3i'am, 
the philosopher-astronomer-poet of Persia comes 
to help. His quatrains tell us a different tale. 
Their music captures us for its own, and casts 
around us a curious sort of narcotic spell. We are 
ushered into a different world. They present to our 
vision in melancholy strains the colossal importance 
of life and the universe. One is led to realize one’s 
isolated but all triumphant position. The burden 
of our new find is crushing but we are not crushed. 
Wh}- ? Because self is our own, provided we make 
it our own. The question of self dominates the 
whole world. Everything having a force in it bears' 
testimony to the importance of self. In animal life 
in the vegetable world, in minerals, in mountains, 
in everything that we see, the preponderating 
element is that of self. The consciousness of self 
is a reality. ‘ The survival of the fittest ’, the 
ancient motto ‘ know thyself ’, the Hindu ethics of 
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Dharma m the dehverance from ignorance and 
absorption in kno^^ ledge, the essence of Chnstianitj 
in the submersion of love, the teaching of Buddha in 
the widening of love, the Islamic beaut} of passive 
but cheerful resignation to Allah, the demon of self- 
aggrandiseraent and the subjugation of others from 
a matenaUstic standpoint, all these pro\e without a 
shadow of doubt the transcendentali'.m of self 
The whole universe seems to be stamped with self 
Self seems to be imprinted on everything we look 
at or perceive b} thesenses Khayyam is also bitterly 
conscious of self He also takes one of the noblest 
views about it and, as a ooet, perhaps the best He 
requests the soul to realize its importance He 
scolds It for being fettered and for having made the 
earth its abode He reminds it that its ey ne is the 
Empyrean, and so it is its paramount duty, as a fine 
and translucent thing, to soar to Heaven immediately 
after its attainment of freedom from the mortal 
clay, the body But to the attainment of self, self- 
sacrifice IS the indispensable watchword Self- 
sacrifice and self-abnegation are, in other words 
the key for attaining the self It is next to imprac- 
ticable to estimate the importance of self, without 
sacrificing what is nearer and dearer m this pheno 
menal world. In the absence of this, the annihi- 
lation of self or soul is sure and certain Kliayyam 
does not confine his views on self to any particular 
denomination or religion , but giv'es the sum and 
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substance, or the gist of it, which may be equally 
applied to any form of religion whatever. It fits in- 
to every case and circumstance, ethical, religious or 
materialistic. Evolution is its chief goal. The 
essence of self consists in truth, or in mischief, or 
partly in both as circumstances permit. The Flood 
of Noah, the destruction of many a historical town, 
the Christ on the Cross and his ascension, the per- 
secutions suffered b}^ Aluhammad and his adherents 
at the hands of the infidels of Mecca, the long list 
of heinous atrocities and cold-blooded murders of 
the heroes of Karbala by the accursed Yazid, are all 
illustrations of the spirit of self. The story of Ram 
Chandra, his exile, his renunciation of the crown, 
simply to honour his father’s promise to his step- 
mother, the misdoings of Ravana and his subsequent 
fall and end, are all symbolic reflections on self. 
Every great personality, every powerful existence, 
is the representation of truth or mischief, and snb- 
sequentl)'’ an undeniable illustration of self. But 
this self, at last, surrenders itself either to the 
Great Omnipotence or to the Devil, as the case may 
be, classified b}^ the Zorastrians either as the god .of 
virtue or the demon of vice. According to Khayyam 
and to the essence of the revealed religions, the Mas- 
ter of both is the One Great God. And this fact 
causes the sufferers in this short life to welcome 
pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, with almost equal 
ecstacy as they come directly from Him, the One 
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and because the Immortal and the Permanent is lie 
and He onl}-. In the Eternal God only Khayyam 
finds his chief and truest source of joy, sustenance 
and eycrlasting help. His thorough rcliaticc upon 
and absorption in the Deity is prominent. He is 
fully conscious of Him and his words arc a guiding 
code to others. The ycry facts of his life proyc his 
contempt of worldly riches and possessions. He 
desires to attain to the highest ideal of life. He 
discards eyerything material. He has crayed for 
what is substantial and abiding. He has sipped 
the nectar of knowledge drop by drop, with a life- 
long deyotion, and has giyen out the essence of his 
experience in his melodious notes to God's creation. 
He has recei\-ed the diyine hospitality with grateful 
hands, and proyed with just appreciation his grati- 
tude by handing oyer the fruits of his wisdom and 
knowledge to posterity. His is an intellectual 
knowledge of the uniyerse and its Creator. And in 
spite of this knowledge he alludes to his perfect 
ignorance. He has done his best to derive his 
unalloyed happiness and blissful pleasure from the 
Merciful Almight)'. He has done his best to be 
with Him as far as he has been able to be. The 
bounties of nature have not been wasted in vain. 
He has proved himself to be a worthy son of his 
country and a universal friend. His example is a 
noble one. 

Some may, however, object to the intellectual 
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plc'i'iurc tiken by lum in his wit and luimour, as 
demonstrated b\ his quatrains on tlie subject. But 
It ma\ be satd tint be is ne\cr irreverent and that 
It IS a noble task for a poet It rather sheds a 
streak of light on the relation and communion that 
existed between him as philosoplier-poct and God. 
His love of the Deity is iindcfinblc Take his 
expressions tcchnicill) and >oii will enjov llieir 
mvsticclnrms He, however, serves those as well 
who want to read him from a mitcrial standpoint. 

After evorv storm there is a calm Ml boisicrom 
wit and humour is occisionallj followed by tran- 
quillity of mind. To a hlcrar) and intellectual 6litc 
in this mood, sober, dignified and pessimistic 
thoughts frcquentlv present themselves on a broader 
and more pathetic scale. A solitar> and agreeable 
corner lends to the enrapturing charms and effect 
of grav’c contemplation. The instabiht) of the 
world IS a subject which has drawn the attention 
of almost every individual in this life But an 
inquisitive mind begins to ponder on this painful 
but interesting problem more carefully and with 
absorbed interest. Accordingly, lMia>5dm was no 
exception to it. He has, along with other poets, 
studied the minutest details of the subicet and done 
full justice to it in a variety of forms, afresh and 
anew. The very clay of which earthen pots arc 
made has attracted his attention in a peculiarly 
grotesque manner Every particle of it has deep, 
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our own' It is onlj the noble deeds thit survive 
The world is a place where mortality and nothing- 
ness are rampant. It is a place where a series of 
lamentable events are a wholesale and wholesome 
lesson, and where there is a regular change emi- 
nently regardless, of age, beauty or power 

When a man far advanced in his age, taking a 
rational and comprehensive view of things., conscious 
of a monotonous environment and of hib prejudiced 
contemporaries, reflects on the uncertaint> of worldly 
phenomena, he is somehow or other inclined to sink 
his sorrows in some entertainment or other Lack 
of intellectual entertainments disappoint him In- 
dulgence in recreations conducive to his physical 
or mental detriment arc repulsive to him At last, 
he Sinks Ins sorrows m the contemplation of the 
Divine But it is not the natural disposition of 
each and every scholar to become a saint If he is 
a man of purely worldly concerna, he becomes a wine 
bibber. And under all circumstances he looks upon 
wine as his ideal friend Be he a man of the world, 
or a saint, he finds wine and love the medium of his 
poetical expressions The latter, like his manj 
countrymen, was the case with I^iyyam His 
fervour for wine in his quatrains has led many to 
believe that he did eni,o\ the bitter but delightful 
draught The majority of thinkers, however, con- 
versant with Persian poets and their manners of 
thought, confine his poetical writings to divine 
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approaches only. The pleasure drawn from and the 
advantages of wine are undeniable, but its mischief 
is far greater. Applying it to the divine love, it is 
all virtue. Who can deny the fact that this sacred 
pleasure supersedes ever^Ahing else. Once being 
placed in the way of intellectual ecstas)", and carry- 
ing on the course for an indefinite period in life, 
one keeps within the arena and attains the 
real ideal of the present, and of the life after 
death. Oh ! the ravishing charms and effect of 
divine contemplation and absorption in Him in a 
solitary but delightful place by the brink of a river 
or a running brook and green fields, is a pleasure, as 
Kha3’yam shows, which is unattainable by any mere 
worldly ruler. It reminds one of the Rishis and 
saints of Ancient India, leading a calm and content- 
ed life of unabated happiness in the green jungles 
on the summit of a mountain, in constant harmony 
with nature in its full glory, and with the Great 
Power engulfing all the worlds both seen and unseen. 
It is the binding duty of ever}^ individual to fill up 
his measure with scarlet wine before his own mea- 
sure of life is filled up. It is a dut}^ never to enter 
into the tavern, i.e. a temple, a church or a mosque, 
without making ablutions with wine, i.e. without 
purifying one’s heart with the pure love of God. 
^ayyam, however, advises his admirers and readers 
to sip it drop by drop with ecstasy and relish and in 
solitude. Thus the poet alludes to the fact that 
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<1e\otton to God iii fixed hour*?, along with tlie dis- 
clnrgc of one’s worldK duties, is better tlian to quit 
the world altogether ani resort to .i jungle, a 
monastery or a secluded corner Vnd win -^o’ 
Uccausc wife, children, eating, drinking and the 
discharges of worldly duties arc in themselves an 
act of devotion to God, if earned on icmperatcK 
and with reasoinblc propnetj 

To those whoactinlK delight in wine or scunc- 
thing other tlnn God’*, love, the literal mLimng of 
Khav^Ain's quatrains will give joy, as thev need little 
oxphmtion Thev ire however, full of touching 
pathos m tint light pariicuhrlj, and Mnvvam 
exhorts siicli people to take it without fail, for one 
«!ay tlicv will die, vvill never come back to life igain, 
and will sleep un ler the earth ad ttijintttim without 
a friend and a sweetheart Hib ihoughtb compel 
honest thinking people of all denominations to he in 
fullest sympathy w ith him. It seems as if he applies 
a master-key to the heart of man to unlock the 
emotional aspects of human nature He, therefore, 
advises them to enjoy the present day, trusting as 
little as possible to the future. 

The contemplation of the divine and the mastery 
-of different arts and sciences ma> help one to icalize 
the importance of many complex problems, but the 
real nature of things and the different phenomena 
and the mystery of life itself are still a sealed book. 
The precision of mathematics is an acknowledged 
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fact. The deterministic character of science is irell 
known. The tremendous strides taken by philoso- 
phy in the exposition of complex problems are 
remarkablj'’ appreciable. But it is still a question of 
fact whether any one has yet been able to gauge the 
real situation and discover to the full the exact 
mysteiy of things as they are. Only a rudimentary 
kno.vledge of the fundamentals is now to be had. 
Khayyam’s erudition and his unsurpassed mastery 
over the different sciences of his age is a conclusive- 
fact ; but his life-long experience has forced him to 
admit the ignorance of man. His scientific resear- 
ches ani the depth of his philosophical and theo- 
logical knowledge have proved of no avail. On them 
he has pondered and pondered over and over again^ 
but, like his many preceding and succeeding philo- 
sophers, the real mystery has remained as unknown 
as ever. The truth of his sad statements is borne out 
by the fact that, in spite of the wonderful evolution 
the world has undergone, there has been little change 
in the real situation. Science has made considerable 
contributions to the invention of materials for human, 
luxury, or for the destruction of civilization; but the 
knotty problems of soul and life have not yet been 
solved. Different ages and countries have produced 
spiritual leaders and prophets, but even the latter 
have not been able to go beyond the formulation of 
a code of ethics, or of rules for the purification of 
mind and soul from physical vices and temptations.. 
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AVliencc man comes from how ind whj he luc^ 
here ind vhitlicr lie goes bick, arc still unsolved 
«:ecrets and ‘^ceni to be unknowable What is man, 
what was the object of his coming into the world 
and going back arc explained b> certain religions 
in a few paradoxical expressions, but the secret the 
real master) is still a mjstcr} Thousand‘s of jears 
have pasacd ivvaj since the creation of the world 
but the knotlv problems are as fresh to da\ is thev 
were a:ons ago The sum and substance of the 
whole creation has been found to he in the will of 
God in the command of God But the reason for 
Its being so has never received a satisfactorj answer 
Was this all an c xpcnmentaL recreatiQii-Qf. God_> 
The vcr> quc'itioii is blasphemous and is untenable 
The heathen doctrine in its lUempt to convert One 
Eternal God into many gods has flourished in the 
world but none of the gods has ever come forward 
to explain the sceptical nature of the complex prob 
lems or solve the tnjstencs referred to Thev have 
remained as impenetrable as ever What has after 
all been arrived at is the existence of one Prime 
Force, One Great Cause One All Powerful and All- 
Pervading Mover This is am’s religion also 
and he has emphaticall) laid stress on the fact 
that he never externaHy or infernahy rnuifiphed 
the Godhead He w as a thorough umtanan and in 
unitanansm only lies v\hatover there is available of 
true knowledge Be>ond this the mutual contest 
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of different religions is a shadowing darkness of 
ignorance. 

Later on when one is led to believe that know- 
ledge in its fullness is unattainable by man, he may 
think that whatever is disclosed to man, is through 
His grace onl3\ When theory is put into practice, 
the question, whether man is capable of doing 
things himself with full freedom, or is fully subject 
to the divine control, causes one to step into the 
delicate and complex problem of free- will, and pre- 
destination. It occasionally happens that a man 
wants to do a certain thing, but he feels as if some- 
thing is standing in his way and eventually he 
does not do it. If the intended act is a social, 
religious or a legal offence, it is explained that it 
was the grace of God that spared the man from its 
commission. If it is a good act, it is said that, 
either Satan, or negligence of the man himself, 
debarred him from doing it. Some, however, of 
Miayyam’s sect would attribute the whole thing 
whether good or bad to God only. But these 
excuses ma)^ be objected to by many. It may, 
however, be explained that good emanates from God 
and the responsibility of evil is shifted to man 
endowed with the light of conscience. It may 
again be contended thatjG od [s the Creator of both^ 
good and evil, and consequently, God isj]es ponsib le„ 
for _ both good and evil, done or neglected by 
man. But this excuse of the performance or 
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non performance of m act cannot be entertained 
merely because man has been given restricted freedom 
as well, and he would be held accountable for his 
actions In the absence of this the human and 
divine hws become a farce ^ajjam, like man>, 
attributes the\/hole responsibility to God He con 
tends that he did just ts he'Vished, in conformity 
with the principle laid down by religion that not a 
particle can move without the command of God 
He pleads that his actions were in perfect harmony 
with his own nature for the composition of which 
God was alone responsible. He was what God 
made him to be But at the same time experience, 
and the other religious principle, laid down in this 
connection, show the full responsibility of man 
Who can deny the fact that not a particle can 
move without God’s command But the considera- 
tion of the fact that man will be taken to task for 
his omissions and commissions, on the other hand, 
proves the freedom of man to a certain extent Here 
one IS forced to arrive at the conclusion that min 
should strive to his utmost to perform his duty nnd 
leave the rest to God 

The problem is enunciated by Khayyam is the 
gist of mysticism or the Sufustic creed The distin 
guishing feature of the Muslim liw and junspru 
dence, as compared with Sufusm lies m the fact 
that it IS the fountainhead of rules and regulations 
for the guidance of man in this life It is a full 
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exposition in connection with the affairs of the 
world and the life after death. It promises to its 
believers rewards and endless bliss for good acts 
done in conformity with it, and provides punish- 
ment to bo inflicted in this world and at the same 
time in the next for those who make a breach of 
the law. The mystic doctrines mean the sincerest 
contemplation of God, one’s fullest absorption in 
the Deit}-. self-less love for Him, with everything else 
as illusion. Sufiism ' lies in the spirit and not in 
the letter. The factor common to both is sincerity 
and faith and indisputed resignation to God’s will. 
Sufiism lays no stress on forms and appearances. It 
emphatically deals with good motives and intentions 
as they are. The law is rigidly particular of the 
superficial aspect of man. To an orthodox theolo- 
gian, the personal appearance of a Muslim and his 
actions should be in strictest correspondence with 
the injunctions of law, whilst to a Sufi, the mind, 
the heart, and the soul should be in resplendent 
harmony with the purest love of God. ^Sufiism aims- 
at the realization of the Deity and tolerates the 
transgressions against law, if the heart beats in 
perfect unison with God. The law, or Shari'at, is 
the compendium of both the inward and the out- 
ward, though particularly of the outward,_ but 

1 For fuller details on the subject, see the learned works of the 
Rev, Canon Edward Sell, D.D., S/</;fs;M and the Faith of Islam, 
(C.L.S., Madras). 
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Sufti*;m IS s Kcnliy o f the um nrd Lo\c compas 
Sion, forbcarincc, toleration, TorgivencS', and other 
softening tnits of character arc tiic noble bjccts of 
Sufiism Law is an embodiment of ill these 
tilings, blit inflicts punishment on those who commit 
a brcacli of it with wliatcecr moti\cs the) do it 
Law Is substantnc and m)sticisin IS jnssi\e nlnncc 
on God A long beard, i long cloak a t irl an and 
a dignified appearance, in conforinit\ with the 
injunctions of the law, ma\ dccpl) imprcs at the 
first sight, an orthodox scholar but to a Mifi tlie 
impressuc outward form ini) be a farce He looks 
to the kernel and not to the shell To him a 
compassionate heart, sincere lo\c of God and kind 
ness to His creatures irrespcctiec of religion, is the 
highest attribute A touch with a wet dog may 
defile the clothes of a religious advocate, but to i 
Sufi, the nourishment the s r\icc and care of a 
dying or miserable dog, as if it was a human being, 
IS a work of incomparable excellence Why so ^ 
Simply because a dog is the creation of God and 
everything having a life deserves the sympatln and 
attention of a human being In short ,thc law 
admm istcrs things bot h worldly an d spiritual a nd 
Sufiism IS purely the creed of t he ^iritual 

In order to understand the esoteric" leTching of 
Sufustic poetry , it is necessary to remember that 
pe rce ptive se ns ejs the traveller , jthc kn owledge of 
God the g oal , the doctnnes of this ascent or upward 
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progress is the tariqai, or the road. Th^ extinction 
of selfjs n ecess ary before any progress can be naaHe 
on that road. A Sufi poet writes : — 

Plant one foot upon the neck of self, 

The other in thy friend’s domain ; 

In everything this presence see, 

For other vision is in vain. 

According to Khayyam, a belief in jh e unit3^ is 
supposed to cover a multitude of sinsj — 

Khayyam strings not the fair pearls of good deeds, 
Nor sweeps from off his soul sin’s noisome weeds. 
Nevertheless he humbly hopes for grace. 

Seeing that One as two he nev’r misreads. 

The final goal of all Sufi aspirations is absorption- 
in God, and this ‘ Umar Khayyam seems to teach 
in : — 

O Soul ! when on the Loved one’s sweets to feed 
You lose your self, yet find your self indeed, 

And when you drink off His entrancing cup. 

You hasten your escape from quick and dead.* 

Thus Shamas-i-Tabriz says : — 

Soul and body transcending I live in the soul of 
my Loved One anew.^ 

In short, Khayyam’s phib^phy,__ in sad and 

mournful strains, connotes the aim and object of life 
as pure and serene pleasure, happiness, kindness to 
others, indifference to pomp or- show, contentment 

1 These verses are quoted from the Faith of Islam. 

2 A Literary History of Persia, p. 524, 1906 edition. 
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and freedom from being under an obligation to the 
proud neb , it inculcates the leading of a simple life 
with higher and nobler aspirations of soul, indifTcr* 
cnee to the c.irca and worries for dailj bread, for this 
God Mipphe-', and a persistent endca\our in the 
search of truth Whether the man is an othoclo\. 
theologian or a Sufi, hvpocrisj is most cniphaticallj 
denounced l)\ ‘Umar. Sinccrit\ and fidchtj isctin 
sistent with truth. And truth he finds onl> in God 
and God alone, nverjthing else is ilhisors In a 
word the utilitarianism of unilariamsm is ‘tm.ir 
KlnNulmV chief goal. 

MAS'Ul) ‘ALl V\RLSI 
HHOi’M , Cl STCAL India, 

It‘nna<lin 2S am l330 (JuneC ad 1921) 




. ‘UMAR KHAYYAM 

CHAPTER I 

A imrcr sketch or ‘Umar Kha\\Am’s Lire 

Khw^Am was tlic prc*oimncnl doctor, astronomer 

and philosopher of hts time and the epigrammatic 
poet of universal and imperishable fame. Of lum 
Persia \villalv\a>s be proud. *Umirvvas ,hts n a me . 
Gln\»iSird-Din (s helter of faith) Ins title ; Abull.* 
ratah (fathe r of success) Jus_k^immaJ_{patronjmic) 
and Kh av v Am In s ^.takhallus (poetical «om*ffc- 
pluntc). 

We learn from authentic sources that the distm* 
Kuished titl e of Gln \dsu*d-Dm was conferred on 
him by Jus nation. This proves that lie v\as_an 
a^nowJedged Imam of his time, because Ghaj asu’d- 
Dm and Muhijju’d-Dm arc titles which speciallj 
fall to the enviable lot of men of unsurpassed 
erudition alone. 

His kunniat does not bear a literal meaning, 
be yiJw.3 >5 a fhe signiR’ 

cance of the name Abii’l-Fatah is that his great 
achievements had raised him to the position of a 
father o f knowledge. 
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Some writers suggest that the name of ]<hayyam’s 
father was Ibrahim, but it was really ‘Uthman, 
and the truth of this assertion is corroborated 
by Hakim lOiaqani, Khayyam’s own nephew. 
Hakim ^aqani \yas not only Ivhayyam’s favours 
ite pupil but was also bred and brought up by 
him. His testimony is direct and perfectly 
reliable. 

Hakim ^aqani, in his Mathnaxoi-i-Tulifatii'l- 
‘Jrdqain, says : — 

i I have escaped from the clutches of the evil 
i tempter and taken refuge in the protection of 
, ‘Umar, son of ‘Uthmau. 

and he concludes thus : — 




itS Oji y;T 




He treated me, an orphan, with the kindness and 
affection extended to the Prophet Muhammad by 
his uncle. 


Again ^aqani alludes to his grandfather, the 
father of Khayyam, that is, ‘Udiman : — ‘Jaulaha 
nizadam az sue jad ’, i.e. ‘ Through my grand- 
father I am a weaver.’ ^ 


’ This industry has always played an important part throughout 
the Muslim world, and many spiritual leaders of undisputed reputa- 
tion have resorted to it. In India, however, some professions have 
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Hakim Afzilu’d-Diii Khaqan i was *Ali*s son__ , 
the fatteraT Tamous brother oF l\ha\ \ am Again 
^Uthman, *\li and 'Umar are names of the same 
genre and according to the Muslim custom of giving 
names to children, are likcl> to he the names of 
brothers 

It lb therefore to be inferred that Khaqani is* 
quite reliable So the Arab masim has it — 
Sahibu'l-baiti adra bi ma fiha, or, ‘ one \\ho belongs 
to a house must of course be better informed of 
things in that house than outsiders ’ 


assumed the garb of castes aod that of a weiver s >s no exception 
to it Unfortanately respectable professions adopted by Muham 
madan leaders aod Imams of great fame in days gone by, are now 
looked upon in Ind a with contempt a fact mdicatue of the com 
munity s arrogan e lack of good taste and moral backwardness 
In ancient India •with the advent of the Aryans the caste system 
came into vogue according to the different professions which 
certain groups or classes of peopletook up When the Muliarama 
dans came in many of the Aryans embraced Islam but with it the 
idea of the caste system did not die away It is very probable that 
the idea of treating Che weavers profession m a contemptuous 
manner and looking upon the caste as low aod down trodden may 
be merely the shadow of the past Hindu civ ihzation It would be 
beyond the scope of the present subject to discuss at length (he 
caste system I would therefore confine myself to the statement 
that 10 the palmy days of Hindu civilization this classification was 
brought into existence tnerefy to apportion difierenf worts to 
different people for religions political and physical reasons 
irrespective of any social importance And the so called distmc 
tion began to creep in with the degeneration Hindu 
Civilization 
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I^ayyam's father, ‘Uthman, was a weaver by 
profession. It is said that he changed it afterwards 
for that of a tent-vendor. It is uncertain whether 
he was a tent-^ndor or tentjp^ker ; 

but at least this much is known that, in his last 
days, he had dealings in tents, and this was the sole- 
■reason wh\’ the Persians called him KhaAl^aiui- 
Among the Orientals, everj’ man prefers to bring up 
his children in his own-profession ; we find that none- 
of ‘Usman’s sons took up his father’s profession, 
‘Umar’s poetical nom-d e-plume is Khayyam,. 
Some writers overstrain the meaning of this word 
in trying to prove that Khayyam’s profession was- 
tent-making, Khayyam did np^_4aU^^:-.the profes- 
^n ^ Lhis^fatl^er, His adoption of such a nouT-de- 
plume may be attributed to his extreme humility or 
to his desire to immortalize lois-.'-fathecIs ^me. It 
might also have been adopted to symbolically sug- 
gest that he patched tents of noble and_sp^lime 
thoughts, ^^.stefuljjr decorated with impressive^^ce- 
ful speeclr-4;p sl^lter the seek^r^gitgr^Jruthu He 
himself alludes to this fact in the first line of the 
following quatrain : — 


do 




J •* •» 

sliU . jIa* 

' • J 

lW JSj 
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Kl]a>>.im who vtitched Ihc tents of science 
Has fallen in grief's furnace and been suddenly 
burned , 

The 'hears of fate hi\c cut the tent ropes of his 
, life 

\nd the n*-olvcr of Hope has sold him for 
nothing * 

(riT2Gl KAI.D.) 

No subject lias been more assiduo»sl\ tliscu'^sctl 
than the questions, when and wlicre was Khawam 
born'^ In answering the <|uc^t^on no two historians 
ba\c agreed, so far as I have been able, after a 
diligent search, to discover. The distingin«l»cd 
-cliohrand statesmen of his time, Kljwaji Ni^.imu'l- 
^Iulk*JthcXanious Premier of .Mp Arshm and Malik 
Shdh Saljuqbjit his Dasturu'l-Vozurat sa)s that 
J<ha)\ani^ was horn in Nishapur and that lie was 
brought up and educated there. The slatemcnt is 
thoroughly reliable in mcw of Ins close intimacy 
with Khajjam. Noonphas jet been able to give 
the c\act date and the jear of Khayyam's birth. 
Trom Investigation, however, U appears that he was 
born abotitj hc >£aiL-\.li. dlO (a.d. 1019). Khw.tja 
NiAimu’l-Mulk_ dcbcribing at some length his 
student life at Nishapur savs . — 

* ffakfm ‘CTmar Khajyam and aTso the wicked son 
of Sabbah were nCw arrivals. In that assembly 
they were of my age, most highly gifted with a 
masculine intellect and judgment endowed with 
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a keen and most distinguished and broad outlook of 
the world and my close associates.’ The Khwaja 
speaks of him as of his own age, and he hi mse lf 
was born in A.H. 40& (a.d. 1017), and when he 
joined Imam Muwaffiq’s institution he was , twenty::_ 
six years old. 13o5'S, with a difference of one or 
two 5^ears in their age, are generally spoken of as of 
the same age. 

There is no authentic record in existence in 
which we can find an account of the earl}' days of, 
Khayyam. But, from scattered accounts, it is 
known that ‘Umar Khayyam stu died th eolog y,. 
HadiUr and Islamic Jurisprudence in Imarn 
Muwaffiq’s institution, a_place then highly reno wned 
for these studies. He was jtwenty-four years of_age 
at _that time. Of his first eighteen years, during 
which he must haye kept himself assiduously occu- 
pied with his preliminary training, there is little 
known. 

In A.H. 434 (a.d. 1042) IChayyam became a pupil 
of Imam Muwaffiq. Fo r four years he was the 
^class fellow of Khwaja Nixamu’l-Mulk and^ Hasa^n 
bin Sabbah. When these three bade farewell to 
their Alma Mater, at the request of the ill-fated 
Hasan bin Sabbah, it was solemnly agreed upon 
between them, that whoeyer attained to a. high 
position or gained wealth should share his, resources 
equally Avith the others. FitzGerald writes to the 
following effect about it. ‘ This Nizamu’l-Mulk 
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m his Wffstjai (or Testament), which he wrote and 
left as a memorial for future statesmen relates the 

the greatest of the wise men of Khurasan 
wasthelmam Muwaffiq of Nishapur, a man highi) 
honoured and re\erenccd(maj God rejoice his soul) , 
his illustrious jears exceeded eighty fi\e, and it was 
the universal belief that every boy, who read the 
Qur’an or studied the Traditions (Ahadith) in his 
presence, would assuredly attain to honour and 
happiness For this cause did my father send me 
from Tus to Nishapur with ‘Abdu’s Samad, the 
Doctor of Law , that I might employ my self m study 
and learning under the guidance of that illustrious 
teacher Towards me he e\er turned an eye of 
favour and kindness, and, as his pupil, I felt for him 
OKteeme a'Tection and devotion, so that I passed four 
year» in hts ssruce When I first came there I 
found two other pupils of mine own age newly 
arrived, Hakim ‘Umar I^hay yam and the ill-fated 
Bin Sabbah Both were endowed with sharpness 
of wit and the highest natural powers, and we 
three formed a close friendship together When 
the ImSm rose from his lectures, they usedto join me 
and we repeated to each other the lessons we had 
heard Now ‘Umir was a native of Nishapur, 
while Hasan bin Sabbah’s father was one ‘\li, 

I See Calcutta Rexitw No 69 for a quotation from M rkhund s 
History of il e Assassins 


following^ 
‘ One of 
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/ 


a man of austere life and practice, but heretical in 
his creed and doctrine. 

One day Hasan said to me and to Khayyam : “ It 
is a universal belief that the pupils of the Imam 
Muwaffiq will attain to fortune. Now, if we all do 
not attain thereto, without doubt one of us will; 
what then shall be our mutual pledge and bond ? ” 
We answered, “ Be it w’hat you please.” “ Well,” 
he said, “ let us make a yow, that to whomsoever 
the fortune falls, he shall share it equally wnth tiie 
T^t, and reserve no pre-eminence for himself.” 
“ Be it so,” we both replied, and on these terms we 
mutually pledged our w’ords. Years rolled on, and 
I went from ^urasan to Transo.xiana, and w'andered 
to Ghazni and Kabul ; and when . I returned I w'as 
invested wnth office and rose to be administrator of 
affairs during the Sultanate of Sultan ‘Alp Arslam.’ * 
He goes on to state that years passed by, and 
both of his school friends found him out, and came 
and claimed a share in his good fortune, according 
to the school-day vow. The Vizier w^as generous 
and kept his.word. Hasan demanded a place in the 
Government, which the Sultan granted at the Vizier’s 
request ; but, discontented with a gradual rise, he 
plunged into the maze of intrigue of an oriental 
Court, and, failing in a base attempt to supplant 
his benefactor, he was disgraced and fell. ,After 

^ On Jhis episode see Professor Browne, Literary History of the 
Persians, voL ji, p. 253. 
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many mishaps and wanderings, Ha'^an became the 
head of the I*cr‘iian «cci of the Urn.i’ilians, a parly 
of fanatics wlio Iiad long murmured in obscurity, luit 
ro«c to an evil eminence under the guidance of his 
strong will In A.D 1090 lie seized the castle of 
Mainut, in the pro\ ince of Rtidlnr, w Inch lies in the 
mountainous tract south of the Caspian sea , and it 
was from this mountain home he obtained that evil 
cclcbritj among the Cru«adcrs as the * Old man of 
the Mountains,' and spread terror through the 
Muhammadan world. It is still disputed whether 
the wor d Assassi n, which tlic> have left in the lan- 
guage of Modern IIuro|>c as their dark memorial, is 
derived from th(^iasfit'>h or opiate of hcmpOcaves 
(the Indian hhangi, with which thc> middcncd 
themselves to the sullen pitch of oriental despera* 
tion, or from the name of the founder of the 
d)na'!ty, whom we have seen in hts quiet collegiate 
dajs at Nishapur. One of the countless victims / 
^ofjhc .V'i's’ssm's digger w is Ni/.imu’l-Mulk himself, 
the old schoolboy friend* 

• Tlie ca«c of Ni/.unu'1'Mulk, who is known to tlic 
world as the great founder of the renowned Nizamiah 
College of Baghdad, is analogous to that of the 
great historical figure of Moorish Spain, 'All bin 
4mi'r, surnamed af-Afanstir, gr ffic v I'ctonous. 
could predict that twenty or twent>-two years after, 
the Khwaja would be raised to the high office of the 
administrator of -Mp Arslan Saljuqi, and on the 
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latter’s death in a.h. 465, on the accession of Malik 
Shah, would attain to greater powers and higher 
rank as the most powerful Vizier of his time? Who 
could forecast that Hasan bin Sabbah_ would 
one day become the terror of his time and that the 
whole world would shudder at his outrages, which 
included also the assassination of his own benefactor 
jm_d friend, Nizamu’l-Mulk? Likewise, no one could 
hav'e dreamed that ‘Umar Khayyam would hand on 
to poster! t)' his round-going cup of the poetry of 
love, full of wine, the tempting odour of which 
would spread far and wide to distant lands, far 
beyond the seas and come down to the modern age. 
_ Khayyam also in keeping with the agreement, 
called on his old class-fellow in Isfahan. The 
I^waja accorded him a generous reception,, treating 
him with all possible courtesy and respect. The 
accounts of this memorable visit are to be found in 
several books, but nothing could be more trustworthy 
and full of interest than the description given by the 
Khwaja himself. He writes thus : ‘ Hakim ‘Umar 
Khayyam came to see me in the reign of Alp 
Arslan Saljuqi. I welcomed him with great respect 
and esteem and in fulfilment of our agreement, I 
asked him to take up the service of the Emperor, 
because he (Khayyam) was a man of profound 
learning and sterling worth and also in view of the 
fact that I was to share my position with him in 
accordance with our solemn pledge at Imam 
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Muwaffiq’s institution. I told him that I^\oulddo 
nij best to con\mce the Sultan of his uisdom and 
attainments, and the Sultan uoutd m consequence 
repose Ill's confidence in him (Khajjam) just as 
much as he did in me. ** Your words show jour 
nobihtj,generositj and high-mindedness,” respond 
ed the Hakim, “ othcrw ise, a man like mj self, is not 
entitled to such great respect from a \ izier who 
rules from east to west There is no doubt, all that 
jou ha\e said is true, and the honour jou propo^e 
to do me is well within jour power. As it is, I am 
under a hea\j burden of obligation to jou, and, if I 
• undertake to thank jou for it, it will c\cr remain an 
umccomphshed task Mj onlj desire is to h\e and 
die jmir willing slave But the position jou sug- 
gest for me is not in keeping with the aim of mj 
_life I dire not accept it, mismucli as it would 
deprive me of the great boon in store for me I 
simply crave jour indulgence to let me pass mj 
life m a secluded corner, distributing far and wide 
the benefits of mj scientific researches and praj mg 
for j our long life and prospentj When Khaj j am 
persistentij refused the offer, I came to the conclu- 
sion that his speech was free from affectation and I 
ther efore granted him an allowance of twelve 

hundred misqinlsi of, gold annuallj _from the 

"^^shapur treisurj ’ 


1 One tni'quvl eqaals aboal 45 tnashvs. 
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I\hayy;un afterwards returned home and seriously 
busied himself in si)ecializing in different branches 
of knowledge, especially in his favourite subjects of 
astronoiu}' and mathematics, in which lay his re- 
markable and unique distinction. He also devoted' 
him52lf to research work. He produced standard 
works on algebra, trigonometry, mensuration and 
wrote a key to the important and diflicult corollaries 
to gcometr}'. .A copy of this algebra is found in 
Leyden (Holland) library. The original Arabic 
text with its translation in French has been published 
in France by Woepeke (Paris 1851). His other 
works on mathematics are not in existence to-day. 
" .A work on the postulates of Euclid written by him 
is still extant in Levden, and one on the mixture of 
metals is in Gotha, but neither of these has been 
published. A work at one time in Leyden, on the 
•difficult problems of arithmetic (Mushkilaf-i-Hiscib), 
is apparently lost. The algebra is considered by 
modern writers as one of the best works on the 
subject that appeared in the .Arab-Persian ascen- 
dency.’’ He also wrote a series of' works on 
astrology, but the names of these even are unknown 
to us. 

His other works are : Mizdnul'Hikgm, a treatise 
containing an enunciation of the principles of speci- 
fic gravity and laying down directions to weigh 


1 See Monroe, Cyclopaedia of Education, vol. iv, p. 547. 
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ornaments \\ithout taking off the jewel'^ studded in 
them*, a \sork on physics 

The four seasons and the different ninds Im\e been 
elaborately dealt w ith therein. A brief pamphlet on 
th e rea h^^fj 2 xistcncc i fi'l-M aqtid) is prcser\cd in 
manuscript in Berlin. A_\\ork on creation and tlic 
problems of pain and sorrow has been late!) 
published in Kg)pt. 

Besides his famous quatrains he has left to us 
few other \crscs in Persian and Arabic. He aUo 
tabulated a 7aq\\ (Astronomical Tables) and has 
gained fame (no less than in poetr)) through his 
Jalali M^iljk shahi Calendar, prepared b) tlia orders ^ 
^ of Mfihk Shah Saljugi. It commences in_A.H. 471 
(a.d. 107 9, March 15), *His reformed calendar 
IS mo re perfect than that which we c\en npw- 
^isc.’ ‘ 

'Umar Kha))am was not on!) a great philoso- 
pher, astrologer and a mathematician, but he was 
also a pro found scliolar of Mushm^jurisprudence 
and M uslim theolog). .The independence of his 
Mews.tmr^cd against him a section of the orthodo\ 
^Ulama. _ One day, he had a disc ussion with the 
renowned Muslim Jurist, Imam Gh azAIi._the author 
of /CM«iya-t-Sffff dff^_(Alchem\ of Virt^). The dis- 
cussion related to certain questions pertaining to 
the nature of the sky. Kha)yAm e^aded the 


I Macdonald, iltisJtm Theoiogy, p 198 
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question of Innim Ghazuli with liis usual smile and 
referred to his (I^iayyani’s) work ^Ardiait'n-Nafisa 
in which, ho said, he had treated the question at 
full length. This did not, however, satisfy the 
great jurist, who was bent on catching Khayyam in 
the meshes of his dialectic. .-Vt last I^ayyam was 
forced to discuss the question and his speech lasted 
several hours. The Mu’adhdhin’s call to the pre- 
afternoon prayer, brought his unCmished speech to a 
close, and Imam Qha/iali rose with the remark that 
‘ the truth prevailed.’ 

Certain writers say that Khayyam knew Greek 
also {vide Ahhbdni'l-'Ulaind). Greek philoso])hy was 
Kjiayyum’s favourite subject and he used to give 
lectures on it to his pupils. His mastery over this 
subject leads us to the conclusion that he did know 
Greek and, perhaps, that is one of the reasons of his 
great superiority over his contemporaries, who had 
their source of knowledge in Arabic translations 
only. 

Qadi ‘.-Vbdu’r-Rashid bin Nasr relates that one 
day he saw Khayyam in the public bath of Merv. 
He asked Khayyam to CN'plain to him the meaning 

of Suratu’l-Ma'uzatain * and the cause 

why certain words had been used therein repeatedly. 
Khayyam deliyersd a long sermon which remoyed 


1 This comprises the Siiratu’l-Falaq (cxiii) and Suratu’n-Nas 
(cxiv). 
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nil the’doubts of the questioner The Qadi stjs 
that m the course of his dialogue he quoted so many 
authorities with arguments that had it been put on 
record it would have made a beautiful pamphlet of 
great literarj and theological value Khayjam had 
jiQ partKUilar interest m the subject of Tafslr * It 
may be imagined that, when lie showed such a 
matchlciis master} oie^r_subjMts_for which he had 
^no s pecial liking, his command over his own 
favourite subject of * philo sophy * must have been 
wonderful and quite unparalleled in hts age 
The Arabs have raised the reciting of the Qur’an 
to the status of an art Shahabu’Mslam ’Abd u’r* 
Razzaq, Viz ier of Sul{An Sunjar, was alwajs sur- 
rounded b> men of letters and Qaris • of great fame 
Imam Abu’l Hasan Ghazali. who knew the art 
of reciting the Qur’an perfectly well, was once pre 
sent at a discussion in connection with the different 
-ways in which the Qur’an can be recited iyiay)am 
also was there and as soon as the Vizier saw him he 
cried al oud->-* The Doctor of \rts has come ’ The 
case was referred to J^ajydm for final decision. 
Khayyam di scussed the ^vcn_Qira’at (i e various 
readings ) of th e Qur’an ’_and quoted numerous 
authorities, and, after a masterly disquisition, 
■dec ided m favo ur of a certam fo rm of _Tec\tat\on 

I Tafsir me ans a commentary-on thejQur^n 
-* A.O^Lis a QutJn reciter_ 

3 See Sell Jlmu t TujwSd CIS Madras 
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The Vizier at the close of I^ayyam’s lecture c-k- 
claimed ; ‘ The masters of this art do not possess 
such vast information on the subject as Khavyam 
has : it is useless to expect much from Tarikhu’l- 

Htikama the history b}- the learned 

men about it ’ {x'idc Shahr-ziiri). 

Khayyam had a wonderfully reliable memory 
exacting the admiration of all around him. It is 
stated in the Tdril^ti'l-HiiUittna of Shahr-zuri that 
once, in Isfahan, a certain book attracted the atten- 
tion of hQiuyyam. He liked it immensely and read 
it seven times. When he returned to Kishapur, he 
dictated the whole book from memory. When the 
dictation was compared with the original, hardly 
aiu' difference was found therein. 

Wiayyam was treated with great respect by the 
rulers of his time. Mali k Sha h treated him as a 
friend. His son, Sanjar, used to give him a seat on 
the ros’al throne by his side. Shahr-zuri, in his 
Tiiril^ul-Huhama, relates that no amicable rela- 
tions existed between Sanjar and Khayyam. The 
cause, as described by him, was that Sanjar when 
heir-apparent was once suffering from small-pox. 
Khayyam was sent for to treat the patient. The 
Vizier asked I^ajyam about the patient’s condition. 
‘ There are no good symptoms,’ responded Khay- 
yam. This frank and outspoken opinion was com- 
municated to the heir-apparent. He was much 
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hurt at this and, tlirougliout his life, bore a grudge 
against I^ajjain. But \\c ha\e it on the \er} best 
authont}, that Sanjar always paid glowing tributes 
to Wiaj} am’s accomplishments and great learning 
and always welcomed him with great honour and 
esteem. ,._ Shamsu*l‘Mulk of_B uhhar a als o accorded 
to Kh ij Vam the same generous reception His 
contemporaries en\icd KhajjAm for the honours he 
received from the various Sultans and the great 
fame he thus gained. 

The stream of learning that flowed from Greece 
^to^the^Muhammadan countries brought with it 
astr ology , which, though. denounced bj Islam as a 
Jflaclv art, is studied b> man> Muslims as a science. 
The 'Abbasids and the Persian Sultiins encouraged 
It and it became one of the indispensable sciences 
of the age. Khavjam hid a mastery over astrologj 
too and so was called an astrologer. 

J/\rud i Samarqandi sijs that once (a.h. 508) in 
full winter, the then Sultan sent word to lOiwaji 
Buzurg 5adru’d*Din Muhammad ‘All Muzaffar, a 
noble of Merv’, to kindly Request Khayyam to sug* 
geat by means of astrology a suitable date, when 
^ it woul d neith er snow nor ram, for him to go on a 
huntin g excursion ^ajjam laboured for full two 
-ji ^tzn-i!L7G>\ Vrant; -wucM ’ot; 7rt> 
such trouble if the Sultan went out on a certain 
day. The Sultan had scarcel) traversed a few miles 
when the sk> bec ame c !oud> and the ground was 
2 
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covered with snow. The Sultan’s ^ companions 
began to chaff Khayyam about this. The Sultan, 
however, did not choose to return, because Khayyam 
made him believe that the atmosphere, loaded as it 
was for the time being with clouds, would soon 
become bright and would remain so for the suc- 
ceeding five days. It happened exactly as Khayyam 
had prophesied.^ 

xVruzi Saiuarqandi_further jiarrates thus : ‘ It was 
in A.H. 506 when I^waja Muzaffar Asfarazi and 
Khwaja ‘Umar Kliayyam -were both sta 3 dng as the 
guests of Amir Abu Sa‘id, a dignitary of the State. 
I called on them. In the course of conversation, 
Khayyam said that he woii l^b.e-J 3 uried -iu-a .place 
where trees woul d shower flowers j \yic e_a.-yearr I 
"wai^amazed at this forecast. At the same tii'ne 
it struck me that the words of a man of Kha)^- 
yam’s type and high character could not be passed 
over lightly, ^n A.H. 53p,_full twenty-four years 
after this conversation, I happened also to go to 
Nishapur where I learnt that Khayyam had died 
long ago. ^I was his pupil and I then felt it in- 
cumbent on myself to visit the graveyard of Hira and 
recite the Fatihah ® on Kha\wam’s tomb. When I 
turned to the left corner of the graveyard, I witnessed 
a tomb just under the wall, covered with the flowers 

• 1 Nizumi, Chuhar Muqdla (ed. Ispfahan), p. 130. 

2 The first Sura of the Qur’an. 
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• of fi uava and peach tre es It reminded me of the 
jtna m’s prophecy made in Balkh To me he \^as 
the best of men of letters, ^\hom nobody had ex- 
celled I shed burning tears because he was my 
jostructor and benefactor May God shower His 
choicest blessings on his soul ’ * 

^Kh avAam’s liberal and free views, as seen in his 
poetical writings, had_crc*Ued man^ enemies against 
him Moreover, many had grown envious of him, 
because he was a man of unsurpassed erudition and 
highly revered by rulers and dignitaries The 
standard of his philoeophical thoughts was too high 
for the common run of scholars to comprehend 
They gave a /atwa® that be ms an atheist, 'in 
unbeliever and a materialist He was very much 
^fieved at these unfounded charges and deeply le* 
gretted the lack of common sense and the pie* 
judiced feelings of his antagonists It was the 
orthodox set who had poisoned the mind of the 
general public against him They conspired to 
giether to, murder him m cold blood He had, there- 
fore, tq_^flee away from Persia to take refuge in the 
holy city of Mecca There he performed his Hajj 
and made a pilgrimage to the sacred tomb of the 
Prophet H e returne d by way of Baghdad where 
Jbe peoph -isked him to stayaoii Jectnrs tostudA'tts 


J Chaliar ^Jaqala 


• A judicial decision. 
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After a time he went back to his native place wliere- 
he found much trouble waiting for him. 

Mr. Whinficld quotes an interesting passage from 
Oazw'mi’s geographical work, AiJidrul-Baldd, trans^ 
lated by Professor Ross in the RASJ, vol. 30,. 
p. 355. 

‘ Among the learned men of Nishapiir was ‘Umar 
Khayyam. He was a man versed in all branches- 
of philosophy, especially in mathematics. He lived 
in the reign of Malik Shah the Seljiik, who gave 
him much money for the purchase of astronomical 
apparatus that he might make observations of the 
stars, but the Sultan died ere these observations- 
had been carried out. They relate that ‘Umar, 
while staying in a certain_rjbat (inn), noticed that 
the inhabitants complained of the abundance of the 
birds, whose pollutions defiled their clothes. He 
thereupon^rnade a bird out of clay and placed it on 
the highest point of the building. After this, the 
birds kept away from this ribat. It is also related 
that one of the doctors of the law’ used to come daii}^ 
before sunrise to read philosophy under him, but 
used to denounce him to the people. . So ‘Umar 
called to his house all the drummers and trum- 
peters, and when the doctor of the law' came as 
usual for his lesson, ‘Umar ordered the men to beat 
their drums and blow' their trumpets, and thus 
collected round himself people from every quarter^ 
He then addressed them, saying : “ Men of Nishapur,. 
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“here is your teacher. He comes every day at this 
hour to me, and studies science with me, but to 
you he sp eaks of me in the manner jou know. If 
J am really as he sa}s, then why does he come 
-and study with me ^ and if not, v^hy does he 
abuse his^teacher ? ” * 

Khav\amdied in ah. 517Ja d 1123) aged one 
Tiundred an d seven jears^^and was buried in the 
g raveyar d _of Nishapur. Hakim Khaqani. his 
jiepliew , w rote a very heart-rending elegy on his 
death.. The events connected with Kha\ yam's 
■death are very peculiar and unique. One day he 
yvas. reading Jiakim Abu ‘Ah Sma’s (Avicenna) 
(book of healing). When he came 
to the passage dealing with oneness and e\cess, 

^ put his go ld toothpick oji the page 

he was read in g, and sh ut the book- He got up, made 
the legal ablutions (wadu *) and said his prajers 
<namaz) . Then he jpade his will_and ate nothing. 
When the evening approached, he said his night 
p rayer s (namaz»i-k hatam) j ind bent his head on the 
prajer carpet in obeisance to God and repeatedly 
exclaimed, * O God, I endeavoured to find Thee as 
far as I could, pardon my sms in consideration of my 
earnest search of Thee' With these words fie 
breathed his last and bade farewell for ever to the 
ungrateful world which had grown so offensive to 
him in his last days. Khayjam died with the idea 
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that the mysteries of life and death were unknown 
able and could never be solved. After hi'^ death’^ 
his mother saw him in a dream. She asked him how 
God had treated him after his death. Khayyam 
re()lied that the Merciful God pardoned him, for the 
following quatrain had evoked His compassion : — 
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O heart burnt ! heart burnt ! fit to be burnt ! 

And O thou to fan up the flames of hell. 

How long wilt thou go on saying, ‘ Shower Thy 
mercy on ‘Umar,’ 

How (darest) thou teach God to be merciful ! 


To-day the great poet lies beneath the clay he has 
so frequentl}' spoken of in his quatrains. 

Compare FitzGerald : — 

Oh, Thou who burn’st in heart for those who hurri. 
In Hell, whose fires thyself shall feed in turn ; ' 

How long be crying, ‘ Mercy on them, God ! ’ 

Why who art Thou to teach, and he to learn ? 

Mr. Edward Heron-Alien has translated the- 
quatrain thus : — '' 

Oh, burnt one (born) of the burnt ! destined in turn 
to burn. 

And Oh, thou ! from whom the fires of Hell shall 
blaze, 

How long wilt thou keep saying, ‘ Have mercy, 
upon ‘Umar ! ’ . 

Wilt thou be a teacher of mercy to God ? ' " 
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Prof. Cowell sajs: * I am not sure, but I fanc} 
tins hard \erse realK is O thou who art burned 
(m sorrow) for one burnt (in hell) — thj^clf being 
doomed to be burnt * 

In fact the first Ime of the quatrain is difhcult 
and these three learned men ha\e failed to con\e) 
the accurate meaning of the poet. It may aUo be 
translated thus ‘O he.irt*burnt (like) tinder to be 
burnt,’ but practically the translation I ha\e gi\en 
above is correct, and I have spared no pains to seek 
expert opinion on the matter. 

His tomb has not been dcstro> ed bj the Mcissi- 
tiides ofj ime. J)ut it lies m a miserable condition. 
It isjrequentl> visited by pilgrims of the world who 
adore and love his writings and feel compassionatelj 
some spiritual connection with him JThere is_no 
epitaph but it is a place which that e\erj one of the 
inhabitmits of Nishapurknows.__No flowers decorate 
the_poor mound, as they did before, but a tear 
or two, sincerely offered by his admirers, who 
\i3it the gra\e, more than compensate the loss of 
flow ers. 

* J-!</ j)( (J-= li' \ 
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On the grave of our poor self there is neither a 
lamp (lighted) nor a rose (offered), 

Neither the feather of a moth burns, nor (are 
heard) the sweet notes of a nightingale. 

The dried-up rose, the withered green, the silent, 
(i.e., extinguished) candle and the mournful head-' 
side, 

This spectacle of the grave of the poor dead has 
made the heart melt and weep. [Atioit.) 



CHAPTIZR 11 


Kha\\Am a*> a Matih maticias and 
Astronoaii It 

Turui lb nothing more trying for an author or an 
arti'l than constant care and uorr) for dailj bread 
It has nipjicd in the bud the rising aspirations of 
nnn} a man of promise. It Ins led to the \crgc 
of suicide, manned the intellect and lulled the 
ambitions of man> a man of genius The uorld 
has long after acknowledged their worth, shed 
bitter tears on their deaths and dccpl) regretted its 
lack of appreciation and hospitabtj to them when 
ah\c. 

Khatjam, liowctcr, was a fortunate .man so far 
as his htelihood was concerned. The liberal sup- 
port of 1,200 mtsqals accorded to him by KbwSja 
Mi/amu’l Mulk went a long way towards setting his 
mind at rest He returned to his native place w ith a 
light heart, cheerful and contented. Devoting him- 
self to scientific researches, he led a ‘ life* of lettered 
leisure and philosophic retirement.’ He devoted 
all Ins intellectual resources and acquisitions to the 
enriching of the scientific literature and the arts of 
Persia A few jears of glorious and successful 
labour at last produced a work of incomparable 
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excellence on algebra ‘ which at once gave him the 
foremost place among the mathematicians of his 
age.’ ' ‘Umar lUiayyam was noble-minded. His 
heart was susceptible to kindness. He could not 
easily forget his benefactor’s magnanimity and he 
repaid it as best as he could. He had no worldly 
fortune. This work was his only priceless jewel. 
What else could he do except dedicate it, the fruit 
of his indefatigable energ}', to his old and true 
comrade ? As an author, this beginning was 
glorious and prosperous. Later on, he produced 
another work of importance on mensuration and 
cubes. Soon after, this was followed by a key to the 
solution of complex problems and complicated 
corollaries of geometry. I^urasan looked upon him 
as a reincarnation of Bu ‘Ali Slna (Avicenna).’ 

As rain waters the dry and thirsty earth and the 
latter repa5'S its gratitude in beautiful golden fields, 
so did Khayyam, in response to the Khwaja’s 
philanthropic support, successfully endeavour to 
favour and enlighten the world with the fruit of his 
‘ studious and contemplative 3’ears in the search of 
knowledge. ’ Besides this, in remembrance of' his 
benefactor’s noble kindness and s^'mpathy, he 
dedicated and presented these works to the Khwaja, 
who was delighted with this invaluable asset to 

1 Eiicyclopcedia Britannica, vol. xx, p. 100. 

2 Vide Gaitjc Danish, p. 523. 
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earning. The world is a wonderful phenomena of 
reciprocal obligation's OnU the learned can form 
an equitable appreciation of the learned. The 
Miwaja did not content himself withlus personal 
recognition of the merit of these works. This 
friend of the poor, a staunch ad\ocatc of learning 
and the \erj flow cr of courtesj . w as inspired with 
the desire to raise l^aj} dm to the heights of honour 
and glorj, such as befitted a min*of*lcttcrs He 
spoke to M.ihk Sluh about his friend s genius 
and scientific attainments Mahk Shdh Ind for a 
long time been anxious to bring about a thorough 
reform in the Persian calendar He needed a man 
who could perform this work of colossal importance 
to the State He was accordingly pleased to order 
the Premier to send forKlny*yam at once from 
Nishapur. The royal mandate was immediately 
earned out, the Calendar Office was opened on a sub- 
stantia scale for the carrying out of astronomical 
observations and Khayyam was installed as its head. 

The impro\cment and the amendment rendered 
by this great astronomer in the calendar is m itself 
an interesting study and should ha\e been dealt 
with elaborately by the historians They ha\e 
touched upon this subject \ery briefly. The only 
material a^allable in this connection consists of 
certain articles in English, Turkish, Arabic, and 
Persian Maulana ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq, the well-known 
Indian writer in Urdu, has dealt with this subject 
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very clearly and at full length in his book, Nizdmu'l- 
Miilk, In order to fully understand the subject, 
it is well to know what has been done in other 
nations and in other ages. This account is given 
in an appendix. 

The throne of Yazde-Jurd passed on to the 
Muhammadans. It was a principle of their ad- 
ministration not to interfere with the customs of 
the conquered races. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Hijra year was prevalent, the old Persian 
era stood as it was. A period of revolution came 
in afterwards. The then Persian Government was 
dismembered and changed hands with the new 
masters from different families of Arabia and Persia. 
In A.H. 465 (a.d. 1073) the Empire fell to the lot of 
Sultan Jalalu’d-Din Malik Shah Saljuqi. In those 
days the Persian calendar was current in all the 
public offices. It was maintained by Malik Shah 
himself. But it was not in its original condition. 
Malik Shah, therefore, was ver}^ anxious to improve 
it. The revenue was realized on the basis of the 
solar year. The expenditure was incurred on the 
lunar sj^stem with the result that one day in A.H. 
467 (A.D. 1075) not a single cowrie was left in the 
Imperial treasur 3 ^^ This displeased Malik Shah and 
he seriously made an unflinching determination 
that one special era should be introduced, both for 


^ Taqwim-i-Ahii' d-diyd Turki, a.h. 1310-11. 
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tlic collection of rc\cnuc and the disbursement of 
monej. First of all, he consulted the distinguished 
Muslim scholars and the theologians of his tune, 
and was at last compelled to introduce a kabisa 
jear, because the sj stem then prcNalcnt was likel> 
to cause confusion after exerj twentj -three >ears 
At last, seeing the necessity lie then ordered ‘Lmii 
to amend the Persian calendar in co 
operation with the well-known astronomers of his 
time 

It IS interesting to mention here the cause of M.ihk 
bluh’s consultation with Muslim scholais on the 
question of the new calendar on the solar sjstcni. 
He wanted to know whether such a step would be 
permissible bj the injunctions of the Muslim law. 
The theologians seem to haxe advised him that a 
new calendar was not unwarranted bj Islam Most 
probablj he opened the Calendar Oftice with their 
sanction. This shows that the conversion of the 
lunar into a solar jear for political and adminis- 
trative reasons did not go against the spirit of 
the Muhammadan Jaw The Qur'.inu’sh Sharif 
simplj forbids the use of Nasi It accordinglj 
sajs: — 

The sliding of months also is an additional blas- 
phemy, omng to nhrch the tttftdeis go astray /rvni 
the path of true religion Thej hold a month m a 
^ certain j ear as legal and m another year as illegal 
Their object m doing so is to make the four months 
as forbidden bj divine authont> (according to their 
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owti idea?) ns lef^al and valid by inakinp cnlcula- 
, lions to their own desire. 'J'heir tnisdccds have 
also been shown them in a ^'ood form and God 
does not rtnide those who commit themselves to 
blasphemy. ' 

This verse may be annotated thus. In the pre- 
Islaniic days of .Aral) if^norance, tlie current era was 
that of .Aaimri-I'ii (or year of tbc elcpiinnt). 'fbey 
added one month to every third year in order that 
the Hajj time might fall in one sj.'ccified section 
so as not to disturb their commercial affairs. The 
parly entrusted with the task used to declare before- 
hand the time of Xast in tlie Hajj season. .Muhar- 
rani. Rajah. IXhi’i'Hijja were those 

<acred months in which the Arah.s regarded acts of 
plundering and murder as f]uitc illegal and most 
sinful. Tin's religions mandate was acted ii[)on 
from the time of .\hraham and Ishmacl as the law of 
the land. So, if the month of Nasi haj)})ened to 
fall in any of the aforesaid montlis, the Khatib 
(preacher) used to i)roclaiin that such a month was 
quite valid for their purposes. Jn this way, tlic 
lawful month was sometimes converted into an un- 
lawful month. This being the custom of the 
infidels, God ordained it that the believers should 
give lip the prc-Islamic custom. Fakhru'd-Din, a 
great scholar well-known for his erudite writings, 
commenting on this verse, says that, the Arabs 


5 Siiratii’t-Tauba (ix) para 5, Ruku* -1, Ayat 37. 
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tliought thal, in cnsc they nude ntsc of the lunar 
)cnr, their Hajj \\ou!d sometimes fall in the hot 
‘‘Ca^^on and 'Sometimes in tlic winter, which thc\ did 
not want for «eirisli rca«ons. Tlic reason was tli.il 
all the Arab tnlKS had to traNCrsc a great distance 
for the Hajj pilgntnagc, and thc\ could not collect 
together at nn> other time than on the ‘•pccificd 
<latcs. The lunar <\stcin natural!) stood in their 
way; the) therefore preferred the <olar s\ stem to 
it, introduced the Kabisa and added a month to 
c\cry third \car. 'I lie Ilajj season sometimes 
occurred in tlic month of Muliarram .and sometimes 
in Safar. When the duiiic message was handed 
down to the Arabian Prophet, two things hap- 
pened ; — 

1. An increase h) the Arabs in the number of 
twelve fiNcd months, according to the Nasi sjstcm. 

2. A discrepancy in tlic aforesaid four months. 

The religious injunctions, communicntcd to the 

people by Abraham, were Iwiscd on the lunar sjstem, 
bu* the Arabs Iiad given it up for temporal interests. 
It was thus, that God, the Omnipotent, pointed out 
to the believers that it was an additional net of 
blasphemy and He ordered them to give it up 
altogether. 

The verse referred to docs not prohibit the intro- 
duction of the solar sjstem for worldly afTnirs, and 
there is no command in the Qur’/in which goes 
against maintaining the social or political standard 
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of things. The learned theologians probably based 
their decision on this ground and empowered Malik 
Shah to introduce the solar system. The Xasi 
system is still prevalent among the Egyptian Arabs 
{Vide HamduMlah Mustufi Niizliafttl-Quli'ib, p. 50 ; 
Nofal Efendi of Tripoli. Sunnajatu't-Tarah ft 
Siiicciiiii ; SJiiiliiinti Tafstv-i-Kabiv, vol. iv, j)p. 
^46-7, ed. Egypt, A.ii. 1308). 

Khayyam made a good solution of this great pro- 
blem and to meet the requirements of Malik Shah, 
he organi;;ed an advisor}* committee of seven of the 
most learned picked men.' 

Their names are : — 1. Abii jHatimu’l-Mu^aftar 
Isfarajji. 2. Abu'l-Fatah ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Khazani. 
3. Muhammad b^azin. 4. Hakim Abu'l-'Abbas 
Lokri. 5. Maimun bin Najib Wasiti. 6. Muham- 
mad bin Ahmad Maamuri Baihaqi. 7. Abu’l-Fatah 
bin Kushak. 

' This committee commenced its work on Saturday, 
Dhi’l-Hijja, A.i-i. 467 (a.d. 1074, July, IS).'’ It 
took them full three years to solve this great 
problem after an output of ingenuity, high-souled 
and persistent endeavour and ability which is as 
amazing as inspiring. 

• See Shaiiiil Muhammad 'AH Tulianawf, IvasIidf-i-IstaUiltcifu’l- 
Ftintin (ed. Calcutla, p. 59) : Taqivivi-i-Alnvd'n'd-piyd (vpl. iii, 
p, 231) ; KdmU'l-Athir (ed. Egypt, a.h, 1303) ; Shahr-Zuri (ms» 
in Professor Shibli’s library). 

2 See Muhammad Muhhtar Pusha, At-Tanfiqdht'l-IIhdmia^ 
p. 234. 
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The Jalali Malik Slight or Seljuk era, for which 
‘Umar I:^ay 3 am’s research was responsible, is based 
on the conclusion that the sun rotated jcarlj’in 365 
da\s, fue hours and forty-nine seconds. He added 
one day to every leap >ear, and after the espiration 
of seven phases he added a daj' to the fifth jear 
instead of adding one to the fourth 3 car. In this way 
the difference between the solar and the lunar 3 car 
disappeared after a full period of thirty-three 3 cars. 

The problem being thus solved, I\ha 33 Am called 
the S 3 Stcm the Jalah era after the name of Sultdn 
JalAlu’d-Din Malik ShMi Giblxju sa 3 s that it is ‘ a 
computation of time, which surpasses the Julian and 
approaches theaccurac> of the Gregorian 513 ) 0 .’ ‘ 

Kha 3 ' 3 am preserved the names of the old Persian 
years. The example of Lawahiq or Khamsa-i- 
Miistareqa was followed by an addition to the 
month of Isfandar (March) He also prepared a 
Zich (astronomical and mathematical tables for 
architects and astronomers) and named it Zich-i- 
m\xk Shahi. 

The era came into force on Friday, Ramadan, 
10, A.H. 471 corresponding to A.D. 1079, March 15. 
Before the existence of the Jaldll era, a year used 
to begin from the time when the sun entered the 
middle-half of the Pisces. Khayydm began the 
year from the first of Farwardin, corresponding 

I Dcchne and Fall 0 / Ihc Roman Em^tre, vo\ iv, p 180 

3 
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with Nuqta-i-E‘tadal-i-Rabi‘i, ‘ when the sun enters 
the Aries. Although eighteen days had elapsed, 
Khayyam counted the days of the year from the 
first of Farwardin, because this was the very day 
when day and night were exactly equal on the 
Nuqta-i-Rabri (Equinox). Khayyam named this 
day the Sultan’s New Year’s day or Nauruz-i- 
Sultani. 

The era in vogue to-day among the Parsees is 
just actually the same as that amended b)^ ‘Umar 
Kha5^yam and which the}* consider as the Yazdi-Jurdi 
system. The same system was followed in the 
reign of Akbar in India and is still current in the 
dominions of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Haidarabad. 

Khayyam’s profound command over the arts and 
sciences and more especially over mathematics and 
astronomy can be ascertained only when the Jalali 
system is compared with that of the Gregorian.® 


J Nuqta-i-E'itadal-f'Rabi'i, or Equinox, means the point of 
time when the day and night are exactly equal on the eleventh 
day of the sun entering the Aries, according to the calculation of 
the astronomers of India. 

2 It was in A.D. 1079 when Malik ShSh ordered the astronomical 
researches, resulting in a thorough reform in the Persian calendar. 
It was by all means superior to that of Gregory’s amendation of 
600 years. According to the Gregorian system, there is a diSer- 
ence of three days after“ten thousand years. But, according to 
the Arab era, there is a difference of two days only in the same 
period. 
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The fraction obtained in the httcr sjstem in four 
centuries was made up bj Khavi'lni in thirti, •three 
jears It was a nominal difference onl) in Khaj 
jam s sjstcm of Icas than a minute a day and, if he 
had In ed another four j cars, he w ould hav e rendered 
it thoroughly identical All the great writers of the 
East and the West admit with one accord that the 
SNStem introduced by Khayyam surpassed all the 
previous systems in accuracy, and tint it was in 
absolute conformity with the principles of astronomy 
and quite serviceable for administrative purposes 
The Jaldli vear was in no way connected with 
any sacred event of history, so it had not the pri 
vilegeofany permanency attached to it It enjoyed 
a short lived existence for fourteen years only, that 
IS, as long as Malik SlHh lived His successors, 
unfortunately dropped it altogether Nevertheless, 
this important event is bound to immortalize the 
names of both Mahk Shah and Khayyam 

No historian has taken pains to ascertain the 
amount of reyyard, if any, awarded to I^ayydm and 
the other notable men who assisted him But 
Oriental rulers arc generous and, on occasions such as 
this, no doubt valuable remuneration was awarded 
The literary allowance granted by Nizdmu’l Mulk, 
before lyhayyam's introduction of the Jalib year,, 
should be considered as practically emanating from 
Mdhk Shdh himself Besides this, it is the general 
character of the Oriental Courts to grant estates 
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and Jagirs to men before granting them a seat in 
the Darbar. The same conclusion may be inferred 
from Nizamu’l-Mulk’s statement : ‘ Khayyam came 
to Merv in the reign of Sultan Malik Shah. He 
was highly applauded for his scientific attainments 
and the Sultan gave him rewards for his great 
learning. Great rank and dignity were conferred 
on him, as due to the learned and the doctors.’ 

I I now give a short account, generally ignored by 
modern writers, of the seven members, who formed 
the advisory council with Khayyam as their 
President. 

1. Khwaja Abu Hatimu’l-Muzaffar Isfarazi. The 
I^waja belonged to Isfaraz, a town of Sajistan or 
Sistan. He preferred to live at Merv, the seat of 
the Government. He was a great genius among the 
well-known contemporaries of !^ayyam to whom 
he always accorded an open-hearted reception 
whenever he visited him at Merv. In these meet- 
ings they held interesting and intelligent discussions 
on psychological, metaphysical and other complex’ 
and important subjects. The ^waja used to give 
lectures to his students on scientific researches and, 
unlike his friend Khayyam, treated them very 
liberally in the expounding of the most useful 
observations. He wrote several works on mathe- 
matics and the heavenly bodies. He prepared a 
balance after much labour and called it ‘ Mizan-i- 
Arshmidas.’ It pointed out the weight and the 
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purity or impurity of silver and gold. He made 
over the balance to the chamberlain of the imperial 
treasury who was a devil incarnate. Fearing the 
detection of his misappropriations and embezzle- 
ments, he committed the diabolical act of crushing 
the balance and destroying all its joints and pieces. 
As soon as the sad news of the loss of this rare 
.instrument, ^^hich the Khwaja had prepared after 
life-long labour and with wonderful skill, reached 
him, he succumbed to this sudden and fatal blow 
and passed away from this wicked and ungrateful 
world.* 

2. Abu’l-Fatali ‘Abdu’r-Ral.imdn Khazdni. He 
was the favourite slave of Miskavach Abu ‘AH 
Khazni, an aristocrat of Merv. He had a profound 
knowledge of matlicmatics. He prepared a calendar 
for Sultan Sanjar Saljuqi, known ns the Sanjari 
Calendar. In his last days he lived the life of a 
Darwish in seclusion. Once Sultan Sanjar sent him 
one thousand dinars {qqui\’alent to 5,000 rupees). 
He returned the whole sum with the message that 
his yearly expenses amounted to three dinars only, 
because he needed only two loaves daily in the 
morning and meat three times a week ; that he had 
in his possession at the moment ten dinars ; that if 
he remained alive after the ten dinars were spent, 
God would provide him with the means for his 

' SeeNizimf Aruzl Samarqandl, Chahar Naqd\a , Shahr Dor/, 
Tdri^u'l’Ilukamd. 
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further expenses. His only worldly fortune was 
a cat. Hakim Hasan Samarqandi was his illu- 
strious pupil. 

3. Muhammad I^azin. Nothing is known about 
him. 

4. Hakim Abu’l-'Abbas Lokri. He belonged to 
Lokar, an important town situated on the Merv 
canal, near Panj-Deh. Some historians have called 
him Hakim Lokri only. He was the pupil of 
Bahman Yar. It was through him that science 
flourished in ^urasan. He was a millionaire and 
had landed property in the suburb of Merv. None 
of his contemporaries, not even Ibn Koshak and 
Wasti, could surpass him in science. He was a 
poet also and has left to posterity a collection of 
verses. His style was very difficult and elaborate. 
In his last days he became blind and to his great 
grief could not make anj'- further progress in literary 
attainments. In his blind days he always thought 
of life after death. One day before his death he 
ate the fried leg and head of a goat to his heart’s 
content and the same day his pupils took him to a 
bath. On his return he felt indisposed arid went 
to bed. When a physician came to treat him, he 
exclaimed: ‘ Oh ! leave me to God. If I recover, 
it is His will ; if I die it is His conimand ’. At last 
the illness proved fatal. * 


^ Tdrikhu'l-Huiiamd . 
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5 MTimun bm Najib WastI He was a pbjsi* 
cian and a doctor of renown Some consider that 
he was born in Khoz, others tint he was born m 
Wasil Nizamu’UMulk had a great regard for him 
and so he often lt\cd in Hirlt He disliked the 
calling on the rulers and aristocrats of the daj.’ 

G Muhammad bin Ahmad Mamun Bahiqi He 
was a great mathemaUcal scholar His work on 
mensuration is considered to be of great worth 
Mdlik Shah summoned him to the obser\atory 
at Isfahan Kha 5 >dm had a high regard for him 
as a great mathematician He lived m Sultdn 
Muhammid Saljuqfs reign He was murdered by 
an Ismahlian assassin ’ 

7 Abu’I Fatah ibn Kushak He was a distin- 
guished doctor His works were the favourite 
studj of Sultdn Sanjar and were given a special 
phee in his hbrai> ’ 


I See hdmtl i As>r 
* See Shahr Furl Kdmil Aslr 
3 See Ibid 



CHAPTER III 


KhayyAm as a Poet 

The facts connected with Khayyam’s life show 
that the passion for poetr}' lay dormant in his 
youthful breast. He was also inspired by an ear- 
nest desire for research. At last, when his mind, 
with an amplitude for greater deeds in the realm of 
learning, had triumphantly accomplished its noble 
task, it began to burn with the celestial fire of poes^^ 
The flame then burst forth in all its radiance, and 
illuminated the vastness of his knowledge and the 
store of wisdom — the outcome of his unrivalled 
mastery over the sciences of his age. His com- 
manding personality, as a philosopher and an 
astronomer, was great. Poetry was not the medium 
of his success and greatness. It was only a pastime 
for him. It was, comparatively speaking, a bud in 
his all-blossoming garden of learning of variegated 
plants. It is really surprising that he had such 
undisputed mastery over astrology, astronom}^ law, 
literature and history, but, in spite of this brilliant 
constellation of learning, the horizon of his fame 
lies to-day in absolute darkness. It is his poetry 
that has immortalized him. 
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Persia alxiunds in poets of no mean ability and 
importance, but the philosophic tinge of f^ayyAm’s 
quatrains has its own charms which eminently 
distinguishes him from other poets. Every hemistich 
is full of fine, thrilling and sage-like inspirations. 
The world and its constitntion, the mysteries of 
creation and the subtleties of existence are problems 
expounded by him with graceful eloquence. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that these quat- 
rains have no philosophic value, that they impart 
no moral precepts, and that they are devoid of any 
complicated problems of life. \Vc have to sec 
whether they have those ingredients which consti- 
tute fundamental essentials for stiblimc poetry. In 
other words, we have to judge him as a poet only 
putting aside for the time l>cing his other accom- 
plishments. 

The essential requirements of good poctr>' arc 
nobility, fineness, richness and delicacy of idealistic 
thoughts and emotions robed in elegant and fine 
language. A poet, for instance, takes an ordinary 
idea or fact, but he expresses it by means of imagi- 
native and passionate language in such a sublime 
and beautiful manner as to move the hearts of 
others to ecstatic pathos, and to appeal to the finer 
emotions of mankind. The beauties of diction have 
their own charms and characteristics. Sometimes, 
it is the style, simple and racy, sweet, appealing 
and brillinnt; sometimes it is the change in the 
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form of expression ; sometimes it is the poetical 
form of argument or wit and humour ; and some- 
times the similes and metaphorical flights of imagi- 
nation. 

Truly speaking, it is one of the noblest gifts of 
nature which does not fall to the common lot of 
every poet. The hearer is thrilled with ringing 
notes, but he is unconscious of what it is that 
impassions him and affects him, and how and in 
what manner it is all really done. 



The charm does not lie only in attraction and grace- 
ful walk ; there are many things which the fair ones 
possess (to win hearts) and which have no name of 
their own, 

Justinian’s Theodora is also thus described by 
Gibbon : ‘ painting and poetry were incapable of 
delineating the matchless excellence of her form.’ 
‘ As to the charm of poetry ’, says the great French 
philosopher, Henri Bergson, ‘ its rhythm masters 
us, our mind is enchanted, and is led captive b}'’ 
the thought of the poet ; his words conjure up 
images before our eyes. We are admitted into 
the living history of the poet’s mind ; there we 
attain in sympathy that w'hich wdthout his magic 
we should have missed. ’ * 


1 Bergson, An account of his Life and Philosophy, p. 399. 
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What do Khnjxnm’s qtiatrnin^ teach us ? What 
fecltnp*;, thouj;]its ami emotions do thc> con\c> ’ 
They deal witli different a<|>ects of life and in 
sundry \\a\s of thur own. Some contain the 
mandates of the !!ol\ Hook, «omc tlic contents of 
the Ah4(liiji <5acrcd traditions) of the Prophet and 
some the «a)inKS of Rreat <^ircs Some, of tlitm 
deal with the in'^tahililj of the uniserse, <ome arc 
in prai«c of wine, others teach us the \irtues of 
repentance and impart consolation to us b\ shov\ing 
us how to «a\c oiir<cUcs from the penalties of our 
sms. The) ciokc inclinchoK cheerfulness. They 
ate 'pcnsisc Ix-aut) smiling in her tear®.* Thc> 
prove the frailt) of human nature The poet deals 
with the same subject in different colours and 
forms, hut, each time, he creates a new cfftct and 
charm, imparting ethical and intellectual pleasure 
at every new attempt His aesthetic character of 
writing distinguishes him from others, it has the 
special touch of an accomplished artist, indilTcrent 
to an) thing hut Nature in the full glor) of its 
musical attraction. It sheds a light on the ps)cho* 
logical mood .ind character of the poet in their 
advanced stage and injstic form. 

And here the «mgcr for his Art 
iVot aff in vatn ma> pfead 
The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in il«elf a deed 


(Tfnn\son.) 
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Khayyam’s poetry has a permanent force in lite- 
rature. His quatrains are of universal interest. He 
clothes his thoughts in simple, effective, sad but 
fender and true language that touches the heart. 
He has the cry of an idealist for all time, irre- 
spective of any caste, creed or colour. He speaks 
things substantial, for the man of genius, the artist, 
the poor, the rich, the simple and the pompous 
•alike. He has the force of a saintly and moral 
self-suppression. He does not seek happiness in 
mere self-aggrandisement and self-assertion, but 
passes his verdict for one and all. He gathers roses 
from thorny bushes with the consummate skill of 
•an accomplished artist, in order to relieve the suffer- 
ings of humanity and to impart consolation to it in 
its saddest moments. In his songs we find the 
Elysian beds of pure, delicious and transcendental 
streams of creative imagination and pathos. They 
are real, enduring and full of entertainment. He 
has the art, the intelligence, the refinement, the 
genius, the originality and the charms of a born 
poet. He is a guiding star to the path of love ; 
'love which is truth, truth which is God and God 
who is all love and truth. He says : — 

Uui OjJ Jj) l^j} 
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When the eternal God composed me, 

From the \erj beginning he dictated the lesson of 
Io%e to me, 

It ^\as then \\hen He con\erted the fragments ' of 
my heart into 

A ke> to the door of the treasures of wisdom 

He cries and crie‘? persistently for a cup of wine 
But this cup IS not the cup of the materialist or the 
heenttous, but the cup full of the Beloved’s love 
Thus Hdfi? — 

(kslste) * jX»- 

We ha\e seen our Beloved’s reflection in the cup 

O thou unconscious of the dehciousness of our 
never ending drink 

Khayyam like Hafiz is affected by the environ 
ments of his country, where grapes, roses and 
delicious fruits grow in profusion, and li\es and 
breathes for a cup full with the juice of grapes, be- 
cause in it beams the shadow of the Beloved He 
extends this cup to others with the courtesy of a 
philanthropic inebriate, but it does not contain the 
liquid which is mean, debasing and which sometimes 
makes one hopelessly loathsome It is full of truth 
and has a spiritual force It is not for those wha 
are not self contained It is for the selfless and 

1 Qaradab means filings a small particle (of gold or silver) 
wbat falls off m filing 
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the true devotees and seekers after truth. It is of 
such poetry that Shelley says : ^ ‘ Poetry, awakens 

and enlarges the mind itself by rendering it the 
receptacle of a thousand unapprehended combi- 
nations of thought. Poetry lifts the veil from the 
hidden beauty of the world, and makes familiar 
objects be as if they were not familiar ; it repro- 
duces all that it represents, and the impersonations 
clothed in its Elysian light stand thenceforward in 
the minds of those who have once contemplated 
them, as memorials of that gentle and exalted con- 
tent which extends itself over all thoughts and 
actions with which it co-exists. ’ 

I^iayyam’s great and most admirable theme is 
' The Present.’ He insistently persuades us to 
make the most of it. It is only the utilization of 
the moments of life that constitute what is called 
‘ life ’ in its strictest sense. It is a mission that we 
have been sent in the world to perform under 
certain laws and regulations of nature. If we 
adhere to these laws, we prosper, otherwise we 
prematurely perish. But this is the life in flesh 
and blood only. Khayyam asks us to do some- 
thing over and above leading a common humdrum 
life, which is nobler, higher, more sublime and 
beautiful. It is the purifying of heart and soul and 
the abstaining from things conducive to the pollution 


* Prose Works, vol. i, p. 11. 
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of life It IS the attTinmcnt and perfection of 
spiritual life that knows no death Along with the 
prolific and bountiful enjojments based on the laws 
of nature that lead to physical development and 
save us from untimelj deca\, it is our paramount 
dutj to cultivate ourselves and trj to approach nearer 
and nearer to One who nourishes and sustains us 
An} thing which is not in full harmon} with nature 
ought not to be adopted And ever} moment has 
for its object the practical utilit} of life in an 
atmosphere, flowing with the refined calm of real 
enjoyment, and the performance of acts that elevate 
the soul and foster the ps>chological rise of 
humanit} I^a}}am gives us repeated warnings 
that the da}s of our life are numbered and that 
whosoever once bids farewell to this life proceeds 
to a world from whose bourne no one returns The 
moments that fly never come back , the moments 
that are wasted leave a gap that cannot be filled 
up , the moments that are given to the commission 
of sms leave a record so bad that it is difficult to 
efface it Every individual, therefore, has a stu- 
pendous task before him to fulfil It is the task 
of life and it cannot be done until and unless the 
fleeting moments are utilized in the performance of 
virtuous acts No despondence, no lack of hope, 
no shirking from duty, no straying from the path 
carved out for us by nature, can help us in any way. 
They will, on the contrarj, lead us to damnation 
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Our aspirations, our ambitions, our feelings and 
emotions and our hopes should not be deceptive 
and fantastical. No building of castles in the air 
will be of any avail at all. ‘ The Present ’ should be 
rightly utilized to the full. It is the legal, natural, 
religious and spiritual dut}' imposed on us to 
perform. And we should perform it with thorough 
honesty, sincerit}^ of purpose, indefatigable energy, 
unflinching devotion and unswerving loyalty to 
truth. The days pass by to appear again, the 
nights come and go, the stars fade and twinkle 
again, the seasons appear and disappear, the rivers 
flow, the birds sing and the planets revolve in end- 
less succession. What is it all for ? It is the duty 
that nature has imposed on them and which they 
are performing with never-failing punctuality. For, 
what is nature ? It is the most powerful and most 
wonderful manifestation of the handicraft of ‘ The 
Most Beautiful ’ and ‘ The Most Sublime Power. ’ 
Every grand and imposing spectacle, all lovely 
scener}'', every fascinating beauty are only shadows 
of the Beautiful, the Omnipotent. The reality of 
nature is visible only to those who endeavour to 
discern it. For whom are these things made ? 
They are surely made for us. We have a variety 
of innumerable innocent enjoyments and recreations 
at our command. Even that which we call sorrow 
and calamity has a charm about it, if it is the out- 
come of truth and love. It is our misdeeds that 
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cau<c the horrors of life. And they nrc sclf-hcgol* 
ten of fclfishncss. It rests \Mth iis to make or 
unmake our life. It is *Thc Present’ that has a 
deep and incxphcahlc significance. Let it hear 
fruit. Let its sinctiu help to refine and soothe 
humanity. Our forefalhcrb have left us a mission 
and v\c should leave n task to our posterity for tlic 
amelioration of mankind in general, irrespective of 
caste, creed or colour. He it hlack or vvlnlc, ugl> 
or beautiful, it is all the creation of one God and 
the children of one man and woman, Adam and 
Kve, The world and its so*called false advocates 
of culture, hhcrl) and civiliralion nrc only the ilhtc 
of selfishness. Nature is just and impartial and 
anything against u is an outrage to it, and of which 
we nrc the responsible nulliors. The world is a 
•place that can be made licauliful and comfortable. 
It IS a trust given to us b) GckI ; but, we practically 
ignore its fulfilment. We deceive ourselves and 
nature under the garb of culture and civiliration. 
Nature wants us to make our life ideal ns well as 
practical. Any deviation from its laws makes us 
suffer. What we look upon in the flush of youth 
and power, and in the full force of manhood and 
womanhood drawn hy tlic same illegal and unwnr* 
rantablc fascination together, is wrong; wlicnvvc 
are led hy many cplicmeral temptations to the 
breach of the laws of nature, when we perpetrate 
outrages not only on society hut on ourselves also, 
A 
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when we see the fountain-head of ' pleasure' and 
profit in the gratification of - sensual desires, then 
-it is in reality an irreparable loss and an irretrieva- 
ble calamity. Self-denial 'and' self-restraint will 
win the laurels of success and the crowning victory 
in -life. It is within ourselves to make • this world 
our paradise or hell. Life passes away and ’will 
pass away. Why not think for a moment and 
work in harmony with nature ? 

In conclusion, it may be said that- the taste of 
those who, not perceiving the reality, regard 
Khayyam’s quatrains from a materialistic standpoint 
only is false and immature. And what is false 
taste but want of perception to discern propriety 
and beauty. Their knowledge, experience and ob- 
servations are only relative they stop at it and do 
not advance further to attain the absolute' or' per- 
fection. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name— (Anon). 



CHAPTER IV 


Pra\ ru AND Com cssiON or Sins 

Tncdajsof life ire fleeting ind numbered Its 
glory IS shortlived To pcrsuide one to taken 
lesson from this is no new precept Khijy -im 
introduces this problem ifrcsh ind mew , eich 
time creating i broid ind intelligible effect Re 
pcntincc to secure redemption from the pcniltj of 
sm IS a subject frcqucntl> dealt with by poets, but 
Khawjlm presents it to us in a stjlcso pithelic, 
that It dircctl> appcih to our hearts 

- J ^ ,>^\ JJ; 

* J ^ ■J'" > / 

, Shower Thy mercy, O Lord on my sorrow enter 
taming breast, 

On my life and on my captive heart, 

Confer Thy gifts on my feet treiding the path of 

And have mercy, O God on my cup bearing hand ! 

He prays for salvation for others He ilso in 
Yokes the mercy of God to save his hands and feet 
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from the torments of hell. This is a novelty of 
expression which tends to increase the effect of the 
prayer, because to pra)?- for one’s own self may be 
looked upon as selfishness. The art lies in the fact 
that the innocence of limbs is easily proved, be- 
cause ‘they are not guilt}^ of the commission of 
•crimes. They are mere tools and agents • in the 
execution of actions not warranted by' law and they 
are subject to the will of man. 

An Urdu poet says : — 

( jU 1 j ^ ^ 

It is Thy compassion only that I depend upon -for 
Thy forgiveness ; 

Otherwise my sins are too great to be pardoned. 

(Abad). 




Odells j] y i-l>U j<^ 

* 




r ^ 


* 

^ . 1 • ^ 

^ • y' » 


What addition did my obedience make to Thy 
jurisdiction ? 

And what harm has been caused to Thee by the 
sins I have committed ? 

Forgive me, O God, do not convict me for I have 
found out. that Thou . , 

Taketh to task late and'pardoneth soon. 
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The poet addresses God thus ‘ O Almighty, if I 
obeyed Thee, it did not increase the limits of Thy 
empire and, if I committed sms, what harm has 
been occasioned to Thee thereby ? O God, release 
me, because I am convinced that Thou art too 
compassionate to pass the sentence of punishment 
after repeated omissions and commissions, and art 
always ready to free sinners from the penalty of 
evil actions. ’ 

JO y ^ 

* y ^Uss • wsU «3y 1 

I am a sinful slave, where is Thy good will ? 

I have a black lieirt, where is the light of Thy 
clearness ? 

If Thou compensates my obedience for Paradise, 

That would be a barter , where (then) is Thy 
kindness and reward ? 

. The beautiful words and the attractive style in 
which this prayer is couched are remarkably effec- 
tive and form an instance of fine poetic art He 
prays to God most submissively expressing his in 
ability to protect himself from the commission of 
sms, because human nature is frail and liable to err 
and SO man clings to transgressions He pleads 
that, if Paradise was granted to man as a remunera- 
tion for obedience, it would assume the form of 
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a mercantile transaction which does not befit the 
Emperor of the whole creation. He, therefore, says : 

‘ Wherein does Thy kindness, mercy and reward, so- 
well-known to human creatures, lie ? ’ The same 
subject has been dealt with by Shaikh Sa'di 
in his GuUstdn which is considered to be one of 

the marvels of literature. Sa'di says : — 

je pi ‘ I have come for begging and 

not for trade. ’ 

FitzGerald seems to have taken his inspiration 
from a different writer : — 

Oh Thou Man of baser Earth didst make. 

And ev’n with Paradise devise the snake : 

For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d — Man’s forgiveness give and take. 

jl pj' 

ji^ piX.<S: 

I am one who came into being by Thy power, 

I passed one hundred 3'ears in comfort making use 
of Thj' boons, 

I will, for (another) hundred 3’ears, commit sins 
to test 

Whether my sins are greater or Thy mercy. 

The manner in which the poet asks for forgive- 
ness is noticeable. He says that in order to find 
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out whether God’s mercy surpasses his (poet’s) sins, 
he will try to p'lss 'mother hundred years in sinning 
against divine law 


* |*x j*lr^ 

•i'y--* tfliyejS 

* b j i>by 

Ah ’ life has passed away in absurdities, 

The very morsels I eat are unlawful and my desires 
are e\il, 

The omissions of divine commandments have 
blackened my face, 

Ah • I have committed things prohibited 


Compare the yerse of I^wdja Mir Dard — 

. ytO iXJl^ 

* J*?- ^ 1*^ <=?* ^_r^ 

'-a Lst ^ 

J. (^1 3" 

Having involved ourselves in certain charges 
we leave, 

What we had come for and how (guilty) we are 
leaving ! 

What IS life ? It is a storm. 

We are dying at the hands of this existence 
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* £J )j 

1^-c (J^ l_^li*- jJ 

‘V 

O God, Thou hast broken my vessel of wine, 
(and thus). 

Thou hast closed the door of luxury on me, 

Thou hast spilt my crimson liquor on earth, 

Dust be in my mouth (if I say) O God, Thou art 
badly intoxicated. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the wordings 
of this quatrain fully indicate Khayyam’s reckless 
impertinent mood of mind when he composed it. 
But in spite of all this impudence, there is a beauty 
in the expression of the fourth line, wherein the 
poet with awe and fear exclaims : ‘ May m)^ mouth 
be filled with dust if I say ; O God, Thou art 
badly intoxicated.’ This is a striking instance of 
insolence and humility so beautifully brought to- 
gether. 

It is said that the Riihd‘iydt: e.xcited the wrath of 
Almight}' God, whereupon the poet’s face turned 
jet black and his neck became curved. When he 
saw his face in the looking-glass, he wept bitterly 
for his conduct- and in the extreme agon}^ of 
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his feelings he at once wrote the following 
quatrain — 

♦ X J JO JuT AJ » 

A. y . Jj 

* /■ J* ; c;- cj'tH' J/ 

Pray tell me, who is there in the world who is not 
a sinner, 

He who did not commit wrong, point out how he 
Ii\ ed ? 

If I do a wrongful act and Thoi gi\est me an evil 
punishment therefor. 

Say, where does the difference he between Thee 
and me ? 

It IS said that no sooner had Khay>dm composed 
this verse than God became merciful to him His 
face became brilliant and liis neck was restored to 
its proper condition However, there is a diver- 
gence of opinion about the divine punishment our 
poet had to suffer, and I would remark that, if this 
story be treated as unfounded and worthless, it 
may be pleaded that there is nothing strange in the 
divine wrath being provoked bv a sinful act or 
word In absence of any evidence for the truth in 
the story, it may be submitted that it is only the 
ratiocination of certain writers, v\hich gave them 
food for needless, misguided and perhaps mischiev- 
ous comment The Riibd*tyat invoking the mercy 
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of God is notliing but the; natural product of the 
fertile brain of onr mystical, truthful and devoted 
poet. He confesses his guilt and asks for forgive- 
ness in melodious strains and with fascinating 
humility. Many Persian poets have endeavoured to 
strike the same note. Nizami says : — 

T j] ^ ^ 

^ j j*b’ ]y 

If my sins were counted, how could they call Thee 
Forgiver of sins, 


An Indian (Urdu) poet sa5's : — 

b jsbi t C ^ 

* c-P'b ^ 

Oh ! do not revenge evil-doings and endless 
sins, 

For, O God, they call Thee ‘ Forgiver of sins and- 
most Compassionate,’ 

(If Thou takest me to task) the enemies (i.e. the 
atheists) peradventure exclaim : 

‘ This fellow claims to be the slave of One who is ■ 
called the Merciful God.’ 


With due deference to the great poets of the- 
world and their admirers, it may be said that lUiay- ' 
yam is gifted with a charm of unique expression all- 
his own. He tries to convince us that, in cases of' 
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punishment, both the culprit and the master stand 
on an equal fooling. His method of deductive 
reasoning is not clothed in affirmative statements ; 
but in interrogatories, which imparts a most bnlh' 
ant and magical effect to hts ravishing songs. 

Amir, the Indian poet, expresses almost the same 
thought in beautiful language : — 

j.yk K |.y' ^ 

( ) • I4T Aj^ ^ 

The proof of God's compassion lay chiefly m om 
guilt, 

It had been a fault of his creatures, had they 
committed no faults 

* jii 
j3^ yit y -ii ay y« y Wy \o 

* y ^ vpsI 

O Thou who art fully conversant with the secrets 
o! all hearts, 

And who supportests all persons in their hour of 
need ; 

Grant me, O God, repentance and accept my pleas, 

O Thou, grant to' all repentance and entertain 
their pleas. 

The poet believes that none but God and God 
only has the knowledge of the unknowable, and 
that real consolation to man in the hour of distress 
emanates from Him only- 
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The poet Dagh says: — 

JjaS* jijijj j ico ^ jjjB 

(gb) * / i dJI /I K Uj ui 

The prayers both of the infidel and the believer 
alike are accepted, 

Oh ! the house of God ! where the effect of prayer 
is looted. 

* f A ^ j' ^ 

* /a !; ^ j 

If I never threaded the pearl of obedience, 

And never wiped the dust of my sins from my face, 
I am not, however, disappointed of Thy gracious- 
ness. 

Because I never counted One as two. 

Khayyam says that no man on account of his 
sins should be disappointed of the graciousness 
and mercy of God, provided he believes in the 
Unity. This quatrain is an evidence of the poet’s 
thorough conviction of the fact that there is no God 
but One, and none can share His Oneness with 
Him. Here is FitzGerald’s rendering of this 
verse : — 

If I myself upon-a looser creed 

Have loosely strung the jewel of good deed. 

Let this one thing for my atonement plead, 

That One for Two I never did misread. 



CHAPTER V 


Wit and Humouk 

Though was a philosopher, we still find 

some of his quatrains full of dignified wit and 
humour. He is never irreverent as FitzGerald some 
times is in his translation of Miajjdm’s quatrains 

j’ ur V J 

• ^ jju jS ^ •i'j' 

.1 . ky- cs' ^ 

• ^ ^ Jjf- jM - 

0 firmament, I am not happy with thy revolving* 

Deliver me, for I am not fit for bondage, 

If thou doth love the simpletons and the mcorape 
tent, 

1 also am not so capable and wise 

It IS a peculiar characteristic of the Oriental 
poets to think that the firmament is alwajs at war 
with the wise and never gives them rest It is 
considered that its regular revolutions affect the 
destiny of mankind The poet, hkew ise, persuades 
us to think that, if it extends its love to the ignorant 
and the fool, he (the poet) is also not so wise and 
\vorthy as he is considered to be He convinces us 
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that its revolutionary effects have almost upset him 
and so it was just the time when to release him 
from the bondage of miser}’. 

The moral that can be draw'n from this quatrain 
is that a competent man of wise judgment should 
not pick quarrels with the ignorant and the fickle- 
minded fool, as the latter cannot appreciate tlic 
worth of the educated gentlemen of character. 
The best way to deal with an incompetent fool' is to 
make a fool of him by conciliatory speech. 




* .*1 iXc\ i’j ,..l }) 


1*1 ao.^1 JO jl 0O.*x 

If J have come into the mosque to lay myself 
prostrate before God, 

By Jove, my object is not to say my prayers, 

' ne day, I stole tlie prayer-carpet here. 

That is lost, so I have come again (to steal another). 


It is a direct attack on those Muslims who 
attend the mosque to say their prayers for show ; 
but jiractically they have their own worldly in- 
terests in attending the mosque : a fact which is 
absolutely contrary to the doctrine and spirit of the 
Faith. They bend their heads before the Omnipo- 
tent in submission but their hearts are engrossed in 
things not warranted by religion. The poet seeks 
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to cotwnncc them that thk state of affairs bears no 
significant value. The case is not applicable to any 
particular creed, sect or religion ; but it may be 
equally applied to the adherents of any Faith, \\ho 
attend their temples for reasons and motives of 
their own, or for show of conventionalism other 
than that of the whole-hearted worship of the 
Almighty God. The poet in the simplicity of his 
solemn song goes on to «ioIvc the complicated pro- 
blems of life and its wonders, and with a stroke of 
combined wit and humour appeals to the inner 
consciousness of humanity to lift itself up to 
thoughts serene and suhhmc, high and noble, in 
order to attain immortality and to claim the affec- 
tion of God, the Creator of ail we see, or perceive 
or can think of. 

A) iS ^ * 

They say it is unlawful to dnnk wme in the month 
of Sha'ban 

And in Itajab also, because it is consecrated to 
God. 

tJha'bSn and Itajab ate the months of God and His 
Prophet, 

We, therefore, drink wine in the month of Ramadan 
because it is our own month. 
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In Persia, certain months hear special attributes. 
For instance, they call Sha'ban the month of the 
Prophet, 'ind Rajah the month of God. Religi- 
ously. Ramaejan is the month which the Muslims 
hold very sacred. They fast the whole clay from 
before the dawn to sunset and at evenings they 
recite the Qur’an-i-Majid. The orthodoN: s{)end 
their time in worship and devotion. .On this basis, 
the poet claims the Ramadan to be his own month, 
because the Iranians think it unbecoming for one 
to t.cke v.ine in Sha‘b;in and Rajab (strong drink is 
however absolutely forbidden by the Muslim faithb 
Put Kjiayvam, who advocates the use of wine 
thou'.,d\ certainly in a mystic sense, proclaims that 
he drinks the effervescent licpior of God’s love in 
Ram.idiln. beca.use it is the month of a devoted 
•Mu'-lim. 


jJl b .’O .d^ 

'=ay that tho-'*- v.-ho keep .aloof from prohibi- 
ts 'ku , 

Sh.'dl ri- *' up (from their f-tr.avtu) in the ".attu- coruii- 
tson ru tlsfv di*-, 

W-- ao;,h- by wine run! a -.wect-hs ari on the errotitsd 
rh u 

'.V'- .'uav :i! n w.ike up ijn the clay of rc- I'.rre ' lion 
is; tin- • atm- con.clsti m. 
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It IS a\\cllkno\\n belief among the Muslims 
that human beings rising from their grav es ill \\ ake 
up to existence m the same mood and with the 
same thoughts in which thej were and had at the 
time of their death I^ajjdm asserts that the 
main cause of his indulgence in wine and love of 
the fair sex lies in the fact that he also ma\ rise 
up on the day of judgment in the doubly blissful 
company of women and wine Quatrains like this 
have led modern writers to believe that Khawam 
did use women and wine but it is a fatal mistake to 
think so Kha\ y dm is an epigrammatic poet and 
there is a wide field for poets to give vent to their 
erotic thoughts There are certain things in 
mystic or divine poetry which arc analogous with 
physical or human affairs By wine and women 
lOiayydm alludes to divine love * It is the thought 
of the Almighty God that is buried with a devoted 
saint and not the women in flesh and blood It is 
the intoxication of divine love which will be reeling 
the heads of the lovers of God when they rise up 
from their graves and not the bottle of wine 

xs* jii 

* j,^c U |*Jia£C- 

' For a ^ood glossary of lie mystical meaning of §ufi terms* 
see Palmer Oriental Mysticism Appendix pp 69 81 

5 
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They say that the month of fasting is approaching, 
And when it begins, I will not whirl round the wine, 
But I will take so much of it at the close of 
Sha'ban, 

That I shall sleep badly intoxicated throughout the 
month of Ramadan to Avake up only on the Td 
(morning). 

In Persia all the Muslim poets, whose motto is 
the cup and the beloved ’, give up drinking in the 
month of Ramadan. Our poet is devising means to 
take so much of the liquor, before the fasting days 
begin, as to lie unconscious throughout the month 
of Ramadan only to get up from his bed on the 
day of the ‘Id, the feast day which follows the 
fast. 


* jO uSj c 1 &} 

* J y <6 ji ^C) j*l_A b 

Although it is not alloAved to take wine in this 
month (Ramadan), but 

One may take one, two or, three cups of it at night 
to become thoroughly drunk. 

Or so much should be taken as to make one so un- 
conscious. 

That it may become impossible for him to rise up 
from bed till the next evening comes. 
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A certam poet has described the same idea very 
beautifully thus — 

I stayed m the liquor house for about a month, 
Accidentally it was Ramadan which I never 
knew 

The beauty in the idea lies simply in the attempt 
to defeat the injunctions of religion and may be 
treated as poetical license To the orthodox it is a 
blasphemy, but to the poets and the layman it is a 
marvellous feat of poetical sagacity and refinement 
of thought 

* ^ iill j Ai 

Oy Ml.r- ' J / 

♦ jJiiOiJ ii c_yj 

To drink wine and lovingly keep the company of 
the good 

Is better than to adopt a saints hypocrisy 
If hell IS intended for the lover and the inebriate 
No one then will even see the face of Paradise 

Here, Khayyam looks reverently upon those who 
love the good and the beautiful and drink the 
draughts of the forbidden liquor, because they do not 
resort to the under hand practices of the zealot, 
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and whatever they do they do it openly : their 
commission of sins is an open secret, and they feel 
no reluctance in acknowledging their guilt. In the 
second copulet of the quatrain the poet emphasises 
the superiority of the lover and the inebriate. He 
wants to impress those, who pretend to be followers 
of holy commands, but commit all sorts of evil for 
their self-interest and lead a life of hypocrisy, with 
the fact that only those are entitled to Paradise 
who are drunk with pure divine love and do not 
impose upon others like hy{)ocritical saints. 


cy..ib , Si,! 


oj;' 


.lb iT if 






I*- 


<o sh 




^ 


•*> 


Although the morning dawn has the colour of a 
piebald horse. 

It nevertheless behoves us to hear in hand a cup of 
pure juice of the grape. 

It is generally said that the taste of wine is bitter, 

Peradventure the wine by all means imports truth 
with it. 


There is an Arabic proverb ’ which means that 
truth is always bitter. Khayyam says that wine 
also tastes bitter and therefore it follows that wine 
is truth. 
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Mirza Ghalib, perhaps, inspired also with this 
quatrain says : — 

* « " — -1 Ajj ^jl j,» ^ U SiSU iS jji 

Ha'il ihou not advised me to make bitterne'^s 
conpcnial to my taste and accept advice , get off 
from hence for our wine is more bitter than th> 
ad\ ICC. 

The poet thus addresses the orthodox ' You ask 
us to bear bitterness and accept advice: we have to 
tell you that our wine is bitterer than such adtreo 
and therefore we stand in no need of it.’ 

•ys /V . . iS ^ ^ i-j 
* 0^ . Jiid iS ti— ,1 

y, j-j Asij y 

* y *5 li 

For a hand like mine given to lake hold of bowls 
of wine, 

It w'ere wrong to take up Holy Records and the 
Pulpit *, 

Thou art a dry (i.e., prejudiced) zealot and I a wet 
(i.e., downright) sinner, 

Thou hast 'never heard that fire ever caught a wet 
thing {t e., water). 

The poet thinks that he will not go to hell, 
because fire catches hold of dry things only, and 
that hell is possibly the lot of those’ who were 
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intolerable, arrogantty prejudiced and without real 
divine love. 

u)'< j:j j' 

i^X 

If I break my fast in Ramadan, 

Thou shouldest not think that I did it uncon- 
sciously, 

When the misery of fasting turned my day into 
night, 

I felt as if I was eating my Sahar. ' 

The poet confesses to have deliberately broken 
his fast, because the pains of fasting w^ere so ex- 
cruciating to him that he practically could not 
distinguish between day and night and was led to 
conjecture that he was taking his Sahar meal. It is, 
however, nothing more than poetical exaggeration, 
and refinement of wit. 


C ** ^ 






d\j.o 




r 

xs6 




<Xi aS I 


7- 




r 

lt: 
7^7 * 


1 Sahar means morning. It also means the meals taken in 
the Ramadan early before dawn within the time religiously pre- 
scribed for those who keep fasts. 
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When I felt inclined to prayer and fasting, 

1 said that the sole object of my life was fulfilled : 

Ahsl the ablution was broken by a (breath of) 
wind, 

And the fast became null and \oid by half a 
draught of wine. 

This quatrain, in addition to its remarks on the 
expositions of the orthodox, also hints at the holy 
rituals performed by those hvpocntcs, witose obser- 
vance of religious doctrines and penances is in- 
sincere and IS meant only for display. 

Oj iSljJ. li iu/ 

* Jo . v->li Isf I 

tio 4^ U f 

* Jo 

They say that in the sacred Paradise, 

Abound the crimson wine am! large eyed Ilfiris. 

What fear, then, if we make use of wine and comely 
girls, 

For at last this will be the fruit of the present hfe^ 

As regards those, who believe in the existence of 
Paradise and hope hereafter to enter therein, where 
there will be nothing but endless physical and 
sensual pleasures and an abundance of exhilirating 
and stimulating drinks, the poet doubts if they will 
ever see the full fruition of their hope, since they 
worship God in the hope of gaining Paradise. He 
further assures them that when such pleasures are 
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guaranteed in the life to come, it matters little, if 
they make use of them in the present mortal world. 

e .-li 1 *• 

.tAwJ ,.il d tXSJ ..jl 

^ i^ujI jb^ 

The pious man says tiiat Paradise is worth enjoying 
v.’ith lovely Huris, 

1 say that wine is more entertaining. 

Talce this cash (i.e., ilie present available pleasures) 
and let that credit go, 

It is better to hear the sound of a drum from a 
distance. 

\\''ine may be available at all times here in this 
world, whilst a Hurl is only to be had in Paradise. 
From the poet’s point of view, it is better to take 
advantage of what we possess now than to keep 
aloof from it in e.xpectation of enjo}dng a Huri after 
death, because it is not known whether Paradise 
will really fall to the lot of every person. 

Some for the Glories of this World ; and some 

Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come ; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum. 

(FitzGerald). 

Khayyam advises us to make the best- use of the 
present moments of life and to love God not for the 
sake of Paradise but for the love of God. ‘ I am 
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asked: Can jou tr«!j saj that the life jouhveis 
reall} a Inppy one ’ You \\andcr about with jour 
gaze fixed upon the future , a«:suredl} jou thus lose 
the present. You press forward unceasinglj, so 
that the life which now is must lose its attraction 
for jou Happier, surelj happier, bj far is he who 
e\er liNCS whollj and gKdIj for the moment and is 
free from the consuming longing he who is satisfied 
with his present condition.*’ It ‘^eems that this 
writer had in mind the same thoughts which pos 
scssed Khayjam when he composed this quatrain 

They say that we drunkards are doomed to hell, 
(But it is) a statement untrue and not be relied 
upon, 

For if the lover and the drunkard goes to hell, 

To morrow you will see that Paradise is (empty) 
like the hollow of a hand 

Compare FitzGerald — 

If but the Vine and Love abjuring Band, 

Are m the Prophet’s Paradise to stand, 

A-lack, I doubt the Prophet’s Paradise 
Were empty as the hollow of one’s Hand 


' R Winner Vy ^fruggUs /or Ltg/it • 
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Compare Dagh : — 

^ (^r ^ 

(^b) l 5- ■ y 

O simple orthodox, do not upbraid the drunkard, 
For hast thou not seen the Generous Forgiver of 
the sinner. 

Khayyam says that, if it were really true that 
drunken lovers will not bo blessed with the enjoy- 
ments of Heaven, the latter will be nothing short of 
(the hollow of the palm) a wilderness. He believes 
that love and intoxication are the essential facts of 
humanity and that there is no human being in the 
world who does not get inspired with them. Also 
the poet from a sinner’s point of view relies with 
deepest conviction on the mere}' and compassion of 
God and is hopeful of the blessings and enjoyments 
of Paradise. 

* } J J Jj J »• 

(_yl j*) 8 (3b j iJj 

* iXJil} yij,) S.X—U*) j 

They speak of the would-be Paradise, of the Hurts 
and of the fount of Kauthar, 

Of the rivers of wine and honey and milk and 
sugar. 

O wine-server, place in my hand a cup of wine. 

For cash is a thousand times better than credit. 
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Khayj’^m thinks that the love of God is in itself 
better tharv the e\pccted Paradise Let >out hves 
be sanctihed and >our souls purified with this 
draught Paradise will be a place of Huns, which 
will not be better than the ravishing contemplation 
of God. There is, moreover, no guarantee at all that 
every one is to enjoy the sweets of Paradise It is, 
therefore, far better to make this life a better 
Paradise and enjoy its lawful pleasures 


/ (Jj' '-’Ir V 

* tsV ^ 

UU« jjb 


It IS better to dnnk wine ivith whatsoever man 
takes it 

It IS best to take the red wine with the lo\ely 
youths, 

The world is a tavern full of mischief, 

Since It IS a wicked place, it is be>;t to take the 
worst of it 


Aj Slit) (j* 

* Aj jiti jcl«i ^^T 


f / 




All^O 
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Place in my hand that pleasant wine, 

Place the cup, as lovely as a bonny maid, in my 
hand. 

That (boisterous) wine (the beads of which are) 
linked together like a coiling chain, 

I am mad after it, bring it and place it in my hand. 




I am neither fit for a mosque nor for a temple of 
idols, 

God only knows with what clay He moulded 
my clay. 

Devoid of faith and the luxuries of the world, and 
with no hopes of Paradise, 

I am just like a heathen priest and like an ugly 
harlot. 


A person who suffers in the world from his daily 
wants and as a sinner is sure to suffer in the life to 
come, he is worse than a heathen priest or an ugly 
lewd person. 


I )p.r 
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I entered the tavern yesterday heated with wine, 

I saw an old drunkard with a jar on his shoulder, 

I said to him, ‘ Old man, dost not thou feel ashamed 
before God ’ 

He replied ‘ Mercy emanates from God, go and 
drink wine ' 

This is a'verv severe rebuke to those scholars of 
Muslim theologv who positiveK assert that drunk- 
ards will not find a place in Paradise The poet, 
a« encouraged bj the div'ine promises, perfectlj' 
believes in God’s compassion and in whose mercy 
only lies the salvation of the sinner 


And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, 

Came shining through the Du*k an Angel Shape 
Bearing a vessel on his Shoulder , and 
He bid me taste of it and *twas — the Grape ’ 
(ritzGerald). 



CHAPTER VI 


Vicissitudes and the Instability of the 

World 

The great mystery shrouding the remarkable suc- 
cess and untarnished reputation of some of the 
greatest poets of Persia lies not only in their intel- 
lectual gifts but, to a very reasonable extent, in 
their exposition of the simple but unfathomable 
philosophy of life, the instability of the world and 
the morals to be deduced therefrom. The first to 
deal with this particular theme is Khayyam, and he 
deyeloped it to such an extent that others who came 
after him seem only to haye aspired to sustain and 
nourish it. Khayyam’s great command of language 
and creatiye imagination bears fruit in seyeral 
quatrains almost alike in substance but pleasing 
with recurring entertainment. 


* 
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In ihc (Ju^l irrcWcn b> c\tt\ crc^lnre, 

\tc the locV>s of a Wc»\cd '\nd the check-? of 
*.ueclhcnn 

1-\cr> brick »n the inmtrei of ^ P'^Hce »-=• * 

The finRcr of \ M»ict •\otl the hnd of 't king 

SVdthi*^ iftis Uttmt uilh hcliuous 

storiC': I or in‘«ttncc, he ‘si)s — ' 

U ^ liV I II mt 

• Jil Vi ^jos^ 

l»*_ 4 b / ij^ ^ 

* » 2 S jf A} 

1 ln?c heard that once on fthc btnk of) Tigris, 

\ t-tid to 1 «aint that 
U once pos'^'i^cd a rufet s eVory, 

And it? Ijcid wore the symbolic crown ol cupen 
onty 

Again Sa’di in a \cr\ pathetic ‘a\s — 

JJJ w^j j 

• ^'l, Cjd U> i^x 

jT i3-^T tS 

* /• ‘ i ^ 

One da> I struck a mound of earth with my axe, 
'WherefroTfi this panilul murmur broke on my ears. 
If thou art a man, be careful please to deal more 
gently. 

For herein he car®, face and head 
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It seems that all Sa'di’s art is but the reflection 
of Khayyam’s masterl)'- style. Khayyam has treat- 
ed this subject thus : — 

a 

* cir y. 

Yesterday, I saw a potter in the bazaar, 

Who pounded on and on a lump of clay. 

That' clay with eloquent silence complained to him. 
Be kind to me, for once I was like thee. 

The second line may be explained thus, namely, 
that it is a custom prevailing with Oriental potters 
to stand on wet clay and to pound it vuth their feet 
heavily. 

Now comparing Sa'di’s verses and Khayyam’s 
quatrain dealing with the same subject, it may be 
said that Sa'di’s words ' more gently ’ sound more 
beautiful and directl}^ touch the heart. This may 
be treated as an improvement by Sa'di which 
FitzGerald in his translation of the quatrain seems 
to have borrowed from him. 

For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay ; 

And with its all-obliterated tongue, 

It murmur’d, ‘ Gently, Brother, gently, pray ! ’ 
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But L^ayjam’s way of rcTSoning is stronger and 
more elaborate The words * For once I was like 
thee, therefore treat me well * arc fir more pleasing 
than Sa'di’s expression Khaj>dm reproduces the 
same subject m a more dignified and refined manner 
as below • — 


1.=— 1 3 * j a * 

* ULmmI ytt ^ 1^* 

There have been night and morning before me and 
thee, 

And the firmament has been all through revolving 
not aimlessi}. 

Please keep thy feet carefully on earth, 

For in It lies the pupil of the eye of one who was 
once a beloved 

Again Khavvdm sa>s. — 

iS ]j )s\jj ^^1 

* ^ j I 

t-**^-*! Aywa.***- iVc ^ iS * ** -"-1 . 

* ^1^ JjO tS CL-m) 

This immemorial tavern which they call the world, 

Is the abode of rest of the morning and the evening 
piebald horse, 

It IS an association left by a hundred Jamshids, 

It is a palace which a hundred Bahrdms have used 
as their resting pillow 
6 
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FitzGerald translates it thus 

Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
Whose portals are alternate Night and Day, 

- How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp, 

Abode his destined Hour, and went bis way. 

* *5^ . u;)/: f- ■ ... ' 

1 j aS" 

* • A&l.i-; . i • •• ' 

Be happy, for thou wilt have to face illimitable 
anger, 

And in the firmament there will be a constellation 
of stars. 

• The brick that will be made out of thy mould 

Will make the palace and the inn of others (to 
come). 

The,', constellation' of heavenly bodies is consid- 
ered by astrologers to be an oi.nen of .impending 
misfortunes and calamities.. The poet means to say 
that after our death it will be beyond our power to 
make ourselves happy. . We shall be surrounded b}^ 
rough and frowning elements. Our dead bodies will 
:h6 reduced to dust and bricks will be made out of our 
clay for building palaces and taverns. Moreover, 
we shall be held accountable. for our actions in this 
life and, if we are doomed^ tq hell, -there will be 
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RGthmg 'but terrible misfortune in store for us. 
Therefore, the best course, advised by the poet, is 
to make ourselves under all circumstance as happy 
4^,wQ,can, to enjoy the delights of this world, and, 
at the same time, never to forget the great vicissi- 
t’tides in store for us after death. If we do not 
listen to this counsel and fail to make ourselves 
happy, we shall very likely have to suffer both in 
this’ world and in the next. Let us, therefore, try 
h? drink and be merry. We "should, hoWever, 
dOiit ynoderatejy and very cautiously, lest by an 
•excess of pleasures, or by misuse and abuse of our 
power, we reap the fruits of our weakness.. And if 
we do aU'We can^ to maK'e ourselves happy, by fair 
■means certainty, we should exert ourselves to attain 
to that happiness ^yhlch is real, enduring and'icon- 
.genial. The sole question is how to make ourselves 
happy jn the real sense of the word. Plain living 
and high thinking arc perhaps the best and most 
ffatural means, by which to attain i(^eal happiness. 
Chrpe EnjOy the present day ; seize the oppor- 
tunity. ^ayydm goes on to say — 

! • 

jU y j Ujiil 
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S'] 

O heart thou canst not unfold the mysteries of thcr 
enigma, 

And canst not comprehend the paradox of the 
wise and the enlightened ; 

So here make this world a paradise with cup and 
wine, 

For there (in the next life) thou mayest or mayest 
not enter into Paradise. 

lOiayyam emphatically admonishes us not to lose 
the opportunity of happiness, otherwise we shall 
suffer for it. Dante’ also sings in the same strain 
and persuades us not to let our • opportunity slip- 
from our hands. 

I\Ian can do violence 

To himself and his own blessings, and for this 

He, in the second round, must aye deplore. 

With unavailing penitence, his crime. 

Whoe'er deprives himself of life and light 

In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 

And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy. 

Epictetus ® lays the whole burden of suffering on’ 
the sufferer : ‘ If a man is unhappy, this must be his 
own fault ; for God made all men to be happy.’ 

Seneca considers the life of those who do not lead 
it in happy pursuits as absolutely worthless. Life 
has to be passed somehow or other, \vhy should it be- 
worsted with needless sorrows. ‘ Who live with- 
out any design at all, and only pass in the world 

1 Lubbock, ths Pleasures of Life, part 1, p. G. 

2 Ibid, part 1, p. 16. 
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likcstnw*; on *i river tlicj do not go, they ire 
earned ’ 

Khiyj im’s impcrilnc mjitnclion to be happy 
means, in other words, the happiness of the soul 
Ves, the soul should be made hipp) h> in honest 
4ind excellent course of life \ pure ind tnnscen 
•dental thing like the sou! should he preserved from 
the torments of hell hv the wise ind prudent conduct 
of life 

Never mind if >our cliy Ik. used for mikmg lincks 
for pahccs ind taverns )ouvvdl, hj )our fur con- 
•duct in life, at least, have the advantage of saving 
your soul from the endless and frowning flames of 
hell You may make flesh the mortal cla>, the 
•subject of sensual pleasures, but >ou cannot thus 
render jour soul happ) The soul is a fine and 
•delicate thing, it is immaterial and immortal, it is 
your real ego, and to make it happj means your 
everlasting happiness Why corrupt this eternal 
gift of the Creator ’ Why not nourish and foster 
it V. ith truth and the harmonious actions of virtue 
■and piety so congenial to its sustenance ’ I^myy im 
says ‘ The hours of pleasure and anger arc for i 
few years Why destroy your eternal happiness bj 
ii few moments ' pleasure unwarranted by religion, 
dictates of morahtj and rules of society’ The 
■corruption of your happiness by a sinful course of 


gJU A-fr ^ (-scU 
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life is not only your destruction in the next world,. 
Init in this life also. ‘ Every little action, of the 
common day makes or unmakes character, and that, 
therefore, what one has done in the secret chamber 
one has some day to cry aloud on the housetop,’ 
says Oscar Wilde ' who in the saddest moments of 
life, after most cheerful . years, ■ was forced -to 
acknowledge the truth of his mother’s teaehing in 
Goethe’s lines as translated by Carlyle, 

Who never ate his bread in sorrow. 

Who never spent the midnight hours 

Weeping and waiting for the morrow, — . 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers. 

The opening words of Khavyam in the <iuatrai,B 
commencing (be happy) are meant for 

those who waste their energy in fruitless sorrow^ 
Of these people. Shakespeare in his sublime words 
sa}’s : — 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven. 

And what is grief ? It is a formula of liiddeh 
sweetness and ‘sweetest songs,’ as Shelley sings- 
to us : — ■ 

We look before and after, ' • ' 

And pine' for what is not : • 

Our sincerest laughter i, 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

1 Dc Profwclis, p. 50. 


• ® The Pleasures of Life, part 1. 
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It IS not simply v, e ourselves ^\ ho are affecteH 
by the pleasures of truth and b) the agonies of 
happiness-killing actions , it is our soul in reality 
that feels and is affected by these things Let us 
kill our vices and secure the happiness, which is 
abiding, lasting and eternal Making ourselves happy 
and adopting noble means to our happiness is not 
onl} conducive to happiness m this ^^OTld but also in 
the uorld to come Love is the greatest source of 
our happiness And there is no better loi e than the 
lo\e of the Creator And it is this love that can 
keep us in willing serfdom, that can cause us to eat, 
drink and be merry for its sake, that can organUct 
our worldly concerns and then transform them into^ 
concerns divine There is nothing worldly m our 
lives, if we live for the sake of God, and regulate 
our lives and our actions for the love of God. Our 
wives, our children, our friends, our relations, our 
actions, and, in short, everything concerned with 
us m life, IS concerned with the love of God, if 
onlj we live for God’s love which is the true 
source of happiness 

According to Sir T. Browne’s advice, ‘ rather than 
follow a multitude to do evil, stand like Pompey’s 
pillar, conspicuous 6y oneself, and single m inte 
grity.’ According to both the Bible and the QuPan, 
believe in God’s help and defy your enemies and 
sorrows, and stand by Him in the hour of need and 
distress for help comes from Him to those who love 
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Him. If you arc an atheist, if you deny the exis- 
tence of God, make the best of your time here for 
3'ou will never again have the opportunity of being 
liappv. Do not despair, but make yourself happy, 
for huppincss is the key-note of existence. 

So Providence for us, high, infinite, 

Afakes our necessities its watchful task, 

Hearkens to all prayers, helps all our v/ants, 

And e’en if it denies what seems our right. 

Either denies because ’twould'havc us ask. 

Or seems but to deny, and in denying grants.* 

{Leigh Hunt.) 

We can make this world, our own' heaven or 
hell as we choose. We can make ourselves happy 
■even in our sorrows. 

Grief should be 

Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free : 

Strong to consume small troubles, to command 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
the end.“ (Aubrey de Vere.) 

Khwaja Mir Dard asks us ‘ to keep our hearts 
alive ’ and continue to be young, even if time keeps 
its fingers on our hairs, forehead and limbs. He 
says : — 

.3 Stiij Ji3 ^ 

I am afraid, O living heart, lest thou die. 

For the interpretation of life lies in thy being alive. 

^ The Pleasures of Life, Part 1, p, 13. ^ Ibid, p. 13. 
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Be happy, as Epictetus says, ‘ with that which 
happens, for what God chooses is better than what 
1 choose’ 

Sadhana, says. * * From joy docs spring all this 
creation, by joy is it mainlamed, towards joy does it 
progress, and into joy does it enter. 

Mir Dard says* — 

* 

O Saql (cup bearer) here On this world) we are 
under marching orders, 

Let the (round of cup) proceed as long as possible* 
Compare Mas'dd — 

J-tjrf 

^ ^ *v* 

Dnnk thyself and get me drunk O Saqi, for this 
company is transitory, 

(And) Perhaps this revolution of the heavens may 
take a different turn. 

■* j»‘3l ^ 

I Tagore, The Realtzation o/ Lt/e, p 78 
• Oj J Qjlyo p 34 
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‘ O Potter, sootli thy anger by drinking thou hast 
- some wisdom; . 'H 

How long wilt thou go on abusing human clay ? . ; 
The finger of Faridun and the palm of Kaikhusiru 
Thou hast placed on thy wheel ; dost thou knowfit ? 

) t! ^ j ‘ / 

The poet advises us to be as kind to others as 
possible, for one day we shall die. The world 'has 
had proud kings and emperors. Where are they 
to-day ? Where are those rulers ito-daj'- who lived 
in majestit splendour ? Where are the proud heads 
whom jewelled crowns once adorned ? 

Where are those tyrants to-day who swept' Wer 
cities and countries, and committed murders and 
robberies in broad daylight merely for the attain- 
ment of their own so-called glory ? Where are the 
assassins of men, women q,nd -innocent children ? 
Where are those mean, selfish usurpers, who violated 
the rights of the indigent and orphans to satisfy 
their own greed ? In short, where are those who 
flourished in the days of their vigour and powey but 
are nowhere to-day ? They are, all sleeping in 
their narrow graves. They are reduced to dust and 
ashes. Their bodies have been destroyed by worm& 
and insects. The men >vhbse hands, brandished the 
sword ruthlessly, led great armies and ruled big 
nations are' now whirling round and round on a 
potter’s wheel. Sic ^ transit gloria^ •nmndi.' So 
passeth away earthly glory.. And thj^s isrthe state 
of things we notice in this materialistic world. No 
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one can Saj what terrible and perpetual agbftrefe 
their souls maj suffer to-daj. It is a thing Un-^ 
know able and God only, the Lord of creation, knljtvs 
it. Mercy and kindness should therefore be th6 
watchword of our life. Vcrbttm sat •^apientt A 
word IS enough for a wise man. , 

L-r‘^J l5^ ^ 

pis*- ^ \:3i} ’ 

* SS-” / > 5 uf* I 

It IS a cup \shich \vi}>dom prai«es (with spelUbound 
admiration), i 

And kisses its brow a hundred time? with affection 
And the I'^otter of the world, this nice cup t 
Makes, and again unmakes it by striking it on ewth 

Or, as FitzGerald puts it — 

Said one among them : ‘ Surely no! m vain ^ 

My substance of the common Earth was tak’n 
And to this Finger moulded, to be broke, 

Or trampled to' shapeless Earth again.’ 

It is an illustration of the revelation of the deep- 
mystery that * All rs.from Him/ .It is an instance 
of the endless phenomena of young and beautiful 
natures — nature in which we find a regular altprna- 
tion of life and death, and a distribution and re* 
distribution of the passing forms of thd permanent 
whole. The universe is unstable and has alt 
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through been undergoing the same inexorable 
change and flux ; but it has been always gay, young, 
and beautiful. An Indian poet in his simple and 
melancholy truism says ; — 

^ ^ LutJ 

That this gay world will go on as it is, 

But unfortunately it will be we, who shall be no 
more in this delightful cosmos. 

Ghalib, the great poet of scientific vision, has 

portrayed this idea of constant disappearance and 

reappearance of things thus * : — 

> 

Where are all ! 

Some of them ha^•e risen up in (the shape of) tulips 
and roses, 

What (wonderfully captivating) faces must be 
(there) in the dust that have disappeared. 

Sa'di is quite happy about this lamentable change. 
He savs : — 

Life is a pleasure, but alas ! it is not everlasting, 
One should, therefore, repose no confidence in its 
short-lived egotism. 

^ 5\i! p. 40. 
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The truth, sad as it is, is a ‘^ourct of happiness. 
It opens for us a door to the endless pleasures of a 
l>cautiful landscape, \\hcrc we can obscr\cthc real 
nature of things and where we may nourish our 
imagination with religious and ethical truths, ulti- 
mately leading us to the raptures of divine love. 
And this is the greatest virtue and happiness 
that our short cvistcnce teaches and imparts 
to us. Omnia vinat amor Love conquers all 
things — 

>4 

* Jjj jjUj J yi- I_~i 

Oh* stop, for we shall be no more and the world 
will exist 

Without our oame and any trace of us ; 

Before this we did not exist and there was no* 
trouble, 

After this, when we are no more, all wiU be as- 
it was 


* iir* IJJ?- j’ f 
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yc^.|orili;vy, I Aun^ the jar, inadft in Ihc city of 
(i’ersin), on a j^lonc (and thus broke it), 
And I was delighted to liavc cojiimitted this 
mischief : 

The jar was saying to me v/ith clofjiient silence, 

‘ I was once like thee ! Mayest thou also be like 
me 1 ’ 




The (majestic) palace ro«e up (with its domes 
and minarets) to heaven, 

Ajiid on its threshold kings bowed ; ■ _ 

We saw that a dove (sitting) on its parapet, 

Cried aloud, ‘ Where, %vherc,. where, :wherc ? ’ 

b'it^Gerakl translates it thus ; — 


The Palace that to Ileav’n his pillars threw. 

And kings the forehead on his threshold drew 
[ saw the solitary Ringdove there, 

And ‘ coo, coo, coo;’ she cried, and ‘ coo, coo, coo’. 

Compare Anwar'i : — 


* SJli j} S}j CL^i 



'’'C'ssiruDEs or i„p 
your i„s ' 95 

.. - ..,0 

W-.rc-L'rfi;_ 

1.-5'5j> Jj'juI A' 

• «jjju I I - ^ 

’■■ O'Urf; „.h„ •’• . 

friends *" ‘’'^' hroodino 

of .he .r, ‘'“'■""’‘'o^or 

"r -wtessfe.'" •' ”•• «■>,„ 

rn,n. hko drops- or 

f'eai.n- Whoy.,,;. .. . ■ "““'■'"f 
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This earthen-cup has been a lover like me, 

And has been seeking after a beloved’s cheeks, 

This hand that thou seest on its neck, 

Is a. hand that once clung round a sweetheart's 
neck. 

Thus Fit^iGerald : — 

I think the Vessel that with fugitive 
Articulation answer’d, once did live, 

And drink ; and Ah ! the passive Lip I kissed, 

How many Kisses might it take — and give ! 

Compare : — 

Earthen cups will be made out of my clay on mjr 
death, 

tThus) I will kiss after my death the lips that make- 
life luscious. 

Compare Mas‘ud : — 

J«J 

The beloved has lamps made out of my clay • tO' 
burn, 

The good luck of this burnt heart has waked up- 
after a long long time. 

This illustration, in a romantic style, of that 
stupendous and never-ending change, which prevails- 
throughout the universe, refers to the transitional 
phenomena after death : but we, practically, observe 
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the prominent changes clnnctcnzing c\er} moment 
of our li\es There is a change not onl> in our 
li\es but also one noticeable in everything that 
sec think or perceive It is only tint infinite 
Power, that \uthor of our being, who is the 
Changeless and the Iltcrnal everything is subject 
to perpetual change There is a regular movement 
in animate and in manimatc objects All this 
change takes place every moment, although it is 
invisible to us and vvclook on it as nonexistent 
And to deny it would be * as thougli we deliberately 
shut our eyes to realitv * Bergson says ‘That 
which vve call a ‘ state is indeed itself a change , 
there is no C'*s5ritial difference between the passing 
from one state to another and the remaining which 
vve call the same state Transition is fluent, con* 
tinuous, constant ’ Ourcyes our cars, our hands 
and everything in us, external or internal, is under 
going a regular change There arc changes in the life 
of a nationand acountry There is a change in rapid 
succession in w hat wecall matter, atomsand electrons 
There is, m short, nothing in this mortal world so 
natural as change, constant and uninterrupted 

* j 

^ ^ j' 

‘Bergson An Acco int of hts Ltfe and Philosophy p 36 
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Every green herb that has grown on the side of a 
stream 

Has grown, as if from the lips of an angel- 
natured (beauty), 

(In order) that thou mayest not set thy foot on it 
contemptuously, 

1 warn (thee) that it has grown from the clay of a 
moon-faced beauty. 

FitzGerald says ; — 

And this reviving Herb whose tender green 

Fledges the Kiver-lip on which we lean — 

Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 

From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ! 


j) 

1 




Where there has bloomed a rose and a tulip plot. 

It has come into form from the redness of the 
blood of a king ; 

Every violet that grows from the earth, 

Isa mole that once adorned a beauty’s cheek. 

FitzGerald says ; — 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Csesar bled ; 

That every Hayacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some onceUovely Head. 



CHAPTER VII 


WiNL AND ITS Philosophy 
Like Abu Na^\ds of Arabia, I^ajyam ^^as a 
passionate lover of wine This Bacchus-loving 
poet of Persia makes frequent use of it in his verses 
\\ith unsurpassed affection, fervour and devotion 
The late Professor Shamsu’l-'UIamd Maulana 
Shibli IS of opinion that this is an evidence of the 
fact that he did certainly make use of wine and, if he 
had not been a Philosopher and a Doctor of science, 
his ^\mc would have assumed the appearance of 
the mystic wine of Hafiz Maulavi ‘ Vbdu'r-Razzaq, 
the living author of AUBarameka and Ntzamn'U 
Mnlk, IS, however, of opinion that wine has been 
the general theme of oriental poets and, as Khayyam 
was also a poet, his quatrains were bound to refer 
to it, in order to give them a brighter and more 
congenial appearance. He further goes on to say 
that ^ayyam’s quatrains, at the hrst reading, lead 
one to think that he was really a great drunkard, 
because they are devoted like a lover to the saqi, the 
cup and the pitcher, and that they are hall-marked 
with an over whelming evidence of the longing for 
strong drink But in the absence of corroborated 
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historical testimony to the fact, he does not feel 
inclined to look on Kha5'3'am as a drunkard merely 
on the wordings of his quatrains. In his opinion, 
Khayyam with his unsurpassed erudition was a 
celebrated and virtuous Sufi. He absolves him 
of the offence of drinking and regards his reference 
to wine as symbolic of the mystic spirit. Whin- 
field says : ‘ His constant exhortations to drink 
wine must not be taken too literall5% A man who 
passed a life of stud)^ and had mastered all the 
theology, the philosophy and the science of the 
time, could hardly have been the mere sot which a 
hasty reading of his bacchanalian effusions might 
lead one to suppose.’ ’ Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
says ; ^ ‘ One interest of Omar’s existence I may 
perhaps claim to represent with a more propor- 
tionate fulness is love, and “ women with langurous 
narcissus eyes.” There are a considerably greater 
number of verses devoted to that pleasant subject 
in the original than one would gather from Fitz- 
Gerald ; and though, after Oriental fashion, woman 
was mainly an interlude in Omar’s life, a pet, a 
plaything, there are several quatrains which breathe 
quite a modern intensity of passion. That Omar 
sometimes made use of wine and women as symbols 
•of his mystical philosophy is, doubtless, true ; but 

’ The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam . p. xlvi. 

2 Ruhaiydf of Omar Khayyam . 'p. xiv. 
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that he more often made a simpler use of them is, 
happily, still more certain, for Omar was, emphati- 
cally, a poet \\ho found his ideal in the real.’ 

The charge against ‘Umar Khayyam that he 
made use of wmc and women is refuted by men 
of wide experience and extensive reading. In the 
words of Maulavi M, Barkatu’l-lah, we have a very 
sound argument in defence of Khayydm. ‘ But 
one acquainted with ^ufi literature knows well that 
the first term stands for the Muse, which Socrates 
often used to invoke at the moment of introducing 
a difficult subject, and the second term for the 
inspiration of the Muse ’ ‘ The terms alluded to 
here refer to Khaj jam’s devotion to the Sdqi and 
his love of wine. Mr. B N. Nagarkar says . ‘ No 
doubt the vine that stands for wine is figuratively 
used. It might mean a wine cup, the feeding of a 
beggar, or a cosy room and comfortable clothes. 
It 13 certain it means something beside the in- 
tangible barren theories, which ha\e ever furnished 
theologians and professors of a certain class with 
the pleasing occupation of splitting hairs and 
quibbling about the meaning of terms ’ 

Dr. A. Neville J. Whymant writing on ‘The 
Psychology of the Persian (Mystic) Philosophe’’^^ 
says, ^ ‘ Tba\ a famad as, as, s-Ci-CTilYa^. q \ 

aemy for 

1 See Nagarkar Introiluctian to Omar Khayydm (ed 
* Isidmic Revteia July 1915 
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* ^ * 


j)jO jA^ 


j]ji 


^ * 

U 


SkJ, ^ . p 

(•..i.^vl ,) ^...iiXkS 


1 .^ y 

* U5^ (J^^- cJ^Ai ^_5^ 


With an intensity of desire I laid my lips on the 
lips of the earthen pot, 

To demand from it the medium of long life : 

It kept its lips on mj* lips and v/hispered to me 
confidentially, 

Drink wine for thou wilt not come back to this 
world. 

FitzGerald translates its thus : — 

Then to the Lip of this poor Earthen Urn 
I lean’d, the Secret of my Life to learn ; 

And Lip to Lip it murmur’d — ‘ While you live, 
Drink ! — for, once dead, .you never shall return.’ 


* J'- c=^ 

.io*s usUw ti) ^ ifiXU 

* i^-e . j*G.- 


I cannot live without the scarlet wine, 

I cannot bear the burden of my own body without 
i taking a cup, 

^v^am slave to that moment when the Saqi urges, . 

‘ Oh ! Take one more cup ’, and I am incapable of 
taking it. 
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J O'" 

# ji3 ii jjlc JiiAji.y sl^l ^ 
lw*S^ jl 

* iJ Utb®" Jt jj’ O'" Ijr" 

We are the purchasers of wine, old and new, 

And we sell the world for a couple of barley coni':, 
Oh ' thou who askest me, ‘Where shall I go after 
death ’ ’ 

Get me wme and then go wherever it pleaseth 
thee to go 

Look at this command ‘go’, at this antipathy, 
inebriety and audacity. A man, absorbed m religi- 
ous thoughts, wants information regarding the day 
of judgment He goes to I^ayyamand asks him 
most anxiously and inquisitively, ‘ Pray sir, tell me, 
where shall 1 have to go after death ’ * What have 

I to do with the place to which you go My good 
fellow, bring w me, place it before me and then go 
wherever you wish to go,’ responds Khayyfira, with- 
out the least touch of affectation and whilst absorbed 
m his own effervescent thoughts after partaking of 
the mystic boisterous liquor The poet’s mam 
object IS that one should love God and not care for 
the life after death He leaves it, like Atish, to 
God alone to send man to Heaven or to Hell as He 
chooses 
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Atisli says : — 

(^VT) J\ 

If He pardons, it is His compassion; if He does 
not pardon, there is no cause for complaint, 

Aly head is bent with resignation to His will ; 

The Beloved is Master of His will. 

j « (3^ (3*^ 

* J-M J ^ b 

^ j ^ 5t2^fcul 

The season of roses, the side of flowing-water and 
the (golden) fields. 

One two or three capable friends and Iluri-natured 
loved ones, 

Oh ! (these are with me, therefore) bring the cup, 
for the morning drunkards. 

Have had enough of the mosque and have done 
away with the idol temple. 

* J'V'" 

Jj] S.i Jfsw (j'-o 

* t3y=^ 
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I drink ^\lne and wbosoe\er is competent like 
myself, 

He thinks it is easy for me to drink it 

The Lord knew before the world began that I 
would drink it. 

So, if I do not drink it, God’s fore-knowledge of 
me becomes wrong- 

{Jjl J ^ 15 3 4V>\j 

« ji^} \j 1*1^ 

* (Ja- ^ 4K . 

How long, will this talk be continued about eter 
inty and time having no beginning } 

There is no substitute or consideration for wine m 
rapturous moments, 

Knowledge and conduct of life hai e passed beyond 
my calculation. 

It IS the wme that helps to soUe every complex, 
problem 

This quatrain is a beautiful illustration of the 
condition of those deiotecs of God who are alwajs 
found drunk with the, mj Stic wine It is this wme 
only which makes them ab^olutely indifferent to the 
pam, pleasure and sorrow of this world Anything 
which IS likel) to disturb the peace of their minds 
IS for^ottea. la the. effects q£ this na^st’c, U 

there is an) thing that possibly can impart to them 
real pleasure and contentment, it is this rapturous 
absorption m the divine contemplation of what the 
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mystics call wine. They remain so absorbed in 
meditation and communion with the Creator, that 
they forget their own consciousness. They have 
no need of the outward religious injunctions which 
are imposed on man. And, honestly speaking, all 
forms of laws are applicable to those only who can 
form a rational judgment of the consequences of 
their acts. The acts of the mystics lie centred in 
one thing onl}', and that is in the deep love of God, 
which is their sole pleasure. A mystic, most pro- 
foundl}' engrossed in meditation and in the contem- 
plation of the Deity, becomes unconscious of any- 
thing that surrounds him. The result is that he 
does not consider any of the problems concerned 
with the religious, domestic or mundane life. He 
loses all his faculties except those that draw a 
human being nearer to God, and in this meditation 
he realizes the fruitfulness of the spirit and the 
emotional pleasures of the soul. It is this uninter- 
rupted and deep absorption in God which the 
supporters and advocates of modern civilization, 
have misnamed ‘ melancholia.’ 

^ jii 
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In a phcc ^\h^•rc \Mnc js «oltl and drunk, (ccrc* 
monwl) abhuian cm onij be made nilh nine, 

The name tint his q^uncd an evil notoriety cmnot 
be converted into pood. 

Be hippy, for the curtain that fudcJ our my^lcric*! 

Is «o Uidly torn tint it cinoot bo mended 

Here KhiNT^m nlludtn to those ascetics who 
ln\c trangressed the limits of religion who do not 
observe any worldlv or religions outward forimhttts 
They adopt a mode of life with the sole intention of 
iKJing shunned h\ others \nd the very thought of 
bemg despised b\ others is their inwird glory and 
triumph. Thc\ arc simple and iimssummg They 
defy the prejudiced puntins, the social codes and 
roiucntionil formihlics winch are of little value to 
them. The people try to use ihtir oracular powers, 
thev do all they cm to win ihur fuour and to prav 
for the rtahzition of their worldK objects, for they 
believe from espcncncc that wlmlcicr the ascetics 
spcik about IS sure to Inppcn 
The [joclicil bciuty of the qwitmin lies in asking 
people to make the (ceremonial) ablution with the 
forbidden liquor and m the tivcrn The next two 
lines congratuhtc such ascetics because, in spite of 
their intentioml brcich of the divine hw imposed 
on the behevers, people somehow or other begin to 
fmd out the truth that they arc not the downcast 
and ordimry type of ascetics which they represent 
themsches to be, but are actually the lovers of 
God 
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The second line attacks the ‘Ulama for consider- 
ing that whomsoever they condemn can never be 
held to be virtuous in the eye of the divine law. 
It was, therefore, an integral part of their lives to 
visit a wine shop, to make ablutions with wine and 
so prove to the world that they preferred to belong 
to the excommunicated class. 

The quatrain may also mean that the first essen- 
tial to becoming a disciple of a devoted saint is 
to make one’s heart capable of receiving mystic 
training. The heart must be cleansed with love. 
It must be the love of sincere and unaffected moral- 
ity, and all those virtues that go to make a man 
what he should bo, and when the task is finished, 
the disciple to his great satisfaction sees the 
spiritual light which the saint imparts. The dis- 
ciple naturally will be alive to the sense of pleasure 
and enjoy the fresh vistas of spiritual thoughts 
this light imparts to him, for it is beyond his power 
to hide the spiritual force and happiness with 
which he is now inspired. 


be liXi 


j (XAajA; |«. jAf J’ 


* u 
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One mormng, a voice came forth from our tavern, 
Oh 1 thou our madman mdulginff m things un- 
lawful, 

Get up, so that we may fill thy measure with wine, 
Before they fill up our ov\n measure (i.e. let us 
drink wine before \\c die). 

FitzGerald translates it thus: — 

And, as the Cock crew^ those who stood before 
The Ta\ern shouted — Open then the Door* 
You know how little while we ha\e to stay, 

And, once departed, may return no more. ’ 

This quatrain gives us the priceless advice that 
wc should do all wc can to make our life sublime, 
before the call of death transports us to the next 
world. These precious wofds compel us to realize 
the usefulness of life. They convey to us the 
thought that ‘ life is not an empty dream, ’ but that 
it is meant for high and noble ideals and aspira- 
tions, that It is the extensive field where we can sow 
and cultivate the seeds of virtue, be serviceable to 
God and useful to man, can foster and nourish our 
souls, and later on reap the advantage m the life to 
come. They give us the suggestive impression that 
opportunities do not repeat themselves and that 
certainly they will never come after death. They 
bid us prepare ourselves with all earnestness and 
with nobility of purpose to do as much good* to-day 
as lies within our reach. They teach us that, 
as a preparation for the next world, we should 
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enrich our mind .and soul with lofty and tender 
thoughts and with noble emotions in one life. 
The quatrain also teaches us that, before our pre- 
sent life comes to an end, we should accumulate an 
inestimable store of goodness, wisdom and know- 
ledge for a happy, prosperous and golden life to 
come. It teaches us that this life is not meant to 
be devoted to the exercise of brute force, to licen- 
tious indulgence, and to things leading to its waste 
and deplorable end. It suggests to us that we 
should brave the dangers of life, remove things that 
stand in the wa}^ of real success, defy the insur- 
mountable barrier.s, avoid the temptations of the 
flesh ; and last, but not the least of all, gather our 
golden harvest in the realization of the Deity with 
an ardent fervour and zeal. In a word we must do 
all we can for everj^thing that is good, for this life 
is merely a preamble to the next one, and is the 
essence of that enrapturing, transcendent and sweet- 
est love which we owe to the Eternal Existence, 
our Almighty, our God. 

Khayyam has made certain suggestions about the 
use of wine, if it is taken in a literal sense. This 
may perhaps lead some to suppose that he did so 
use it. I cannot here discuss this question as it 
has been already decided. I cannot, however, re- 
frain from asking my readers not to overlook the 
fact that he was an accomplished physician and a 
thou^\htful philosopher-poet. As such he has laid 
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down a code of rules for the guidance of those who 
are victims to wine, or are forced by the environ 
ment of fashionable vices to use it. His warning 
notes clearly show that, influenced bj the sense 
of high character, he has no respect for the loath- 
some drunkard At the same time he prefers him 
to a hypocrite, who, under the garb of sacerdotal 
pretences, violates the rights of others and endea- 
vours to spread the odour of his false sanctity and 
to rob others of w hatsocver he can get Khavvdm 
attaches certain stipulations and restrictions to the 
use of strong drink He starts with the question, 
‘ Who may drink it ^ * Later on, he asks, ' How 
much and in whose company should it be used?* 
If the conditions he has imposed are strictly ob- 
served, then from lus standpoint, none but the wise 
are eligible to use it. But the wise care not for it 
and dare not even touch it. Though certain advan- 
tages accrue from its use, yet the disadvantages are 
far more numerous. Human nature is frail and, as 
a natural consequence, if one is led by temptations 
to abuse it, then, if he is wise, he will come to 
abhor it. A drunkard cannot be expected to be the 
author of ideal and imperishable works of wisdom 
and m the words of Fowler,* * A Byron, half-intoxi- 
cated, may indeed write Don Jnan and like produc- 
tions, and compose poetry mostly' addressed to the 


1 Self-culture p 25 
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passions ; but no one in this state ever wrote 
Paradise Lost, Thomson’s Seasons, Locke on The 
Human U nderstandin^, Lrown’s Mental Philosophy, 
or Edwards On the Will. Pitt, Fox, Slicridan, and 
others may be eloquent when partially intoxicated, 
yet their eloquence will be characterised by sarcasm, 
invective, denunciation, declamation, hyperbole, 
narration, and a remarkable flow of words, instead 
of by argument, profunditv, or clear deductions 
from first principles.’ 

It would be almost imjiossible for a dissipated 
youth, or a man of ordinary character, to act upon 
Kliayyam’s teachings about the use of wine. His 
instructions are exclusiveh’ for those who have 
been led to the verge of ruin by the use of alcoholic 
drinks, who have lost their money, their energy, 
their talents, and their reputation as the natural 
result of taking wine ; for those who have been 
newly initiated into the follies of drunkards and are 
marching on the road to ruin. It is an admitted 
fact that strong drink is the mother of all evils and 
is sure to lead astray by its use those who take it. 
If it is contended that Khayyam was an advocate 
of strong drink when he says ‘ If I do not drink 
wine, it is an emblem of my rawness,’ it may be 
explained that, keeping his mental reservations in 
view, it can only mean -that it is better to sin 
in order to demonstrate the compassion of God. 
As a doctor and a philosopher and as a man of vast 
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The poet means to say that it is no f,'oofl to !):; 
intoxicated wiili slron,f,' drink. It is not commend- 
able even if one is not at all affected by it. He 
gives ns the lesson of temperance in the exerrisc of 
earthly pleasures, liowevcr innocent they be. 

.•Vgain he says ; — 


liib dU\!.*r>- JlrI Ai , 






If thou drinkest wine, Icecp control over thy senses, 
Do not drink away thy senses and do not act like 
the ignorant. 

If thou dcsircst to make tlic scarlet wine lawful to 
thyself, 

Injure no one and do not be mad. 

Again he says : — 


A 


I 


er — r>'" 

pluVc jM j. 
iX/j • 5l,ii 


I'aI - 
c;'^ py 


sob J 


j) ^ u-j Ji 


If I do not drink wine, it is an emblem of my 
callowness, ^ 

.'Vnd if I always drink it, it will give me a bad name ; 
It must be drunk by a king, a philosopher and a 
Rind (irreligious ascetic), 

If thou art not one of these three, do not drink it, 
for it is an enemy of the object of thj’ life. 
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The use of wjnc n prohibited b> Isliim under nil 
circumstances, whether it is used tcmpcratclj or 
mtcinpcratclj. And he who makes it lawful 
commits a great crime But suppose two men 
come tojou One is good-natured, sincere, out- 
spoken, honcat and truthful, but he takes wine 
tempcratclj. The other man is a thorough teeto- 
taller He saj s his prajers, keeps his fasts, but he is 
gi\on to back-bitmg and calling others bid name*! 
He speaks blasplicmous words, conlri\cs mtschiefi 
misappropriates trust property, and interprets 
religious injunctions to liis own interests Which 
of the two would jou prefer ^ \ou should consider 
tint those wlio do not drink spirituous liquor, hut 
commit all sorts of c\il, are more liable to be liatcd 
thin one who merol) drinks but is a good min 
Kha>)Am addresses such lijpocntcs scornfully, for 
to him a mm wlio drinks is fir better thin one who 
pretends to be good and honest, hut is practical!) 
in Ills morals ind actions a bad man 
lie siys — 

•“ <J- O' IJ-t j’ 

I hou boislcst tint thou art a tceloliller, and >et 
t}ioii a htfodred ev /?s to which wine 

IS a slave 

I^waji H.ifi/ Ins dealt with this delicate problem 
\Lr\ clcvcrK 
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ciiji I j Cl* am»^ 

*■ ch^vm) c_i.3l9^^ cJ^J ^ (*!/^ 

The learned scholar of the school was drunk 
yesterday and he passed a ruling, 

That wine, although it is forbidden, is better (to be 
used) than (the misappropriation of) trust 
property. 


So far the meaning of Khayyam’s quatrains on 

wine have been explained in a literal sense and bear 

the moral aspect of his teaching from a temporal 

point of view. Now we shall analyse it from a 

mystic standpoint. Islam forbids intemperance 

whether it is the result of intoxicating drinks or 

drugs. A man may legally enjoy the boons of the 

Creator, so far as the}'^ are allowed by the heavenly 

commandments, but he is not to transgress their 

limits. He is to be held responsible for breaking 
/ 

the bonds of temperance. He may do all he likes 
but he should not forget himself, and should always 
be governed b}^ the overshadowing consciousness 
that whatever he does should be the fulfiment of the 


trust placed in him by God. For this life is 
nothing more than a trust, the obligations of which 
we have to perform with honest and sincere devo- 


tion. Khayyam in a poetical allusion acknowledges 
there is a prohibition of wine, but he still 
woM^*^^ the authority of the divine law with the 
X.Who is entitled to drink wine ’ ? It must 
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be borne in mmd thit the \>ord wine is here used in 
ils csotcnc and not in its exoteric meaning It is 
the mj'stic drink It is the intoxicntion of the love 
of God It is the ne\er-fiihng medium of com 
munion \\ith God All intoxicants arc forbidden, 
except the intoxicant that leads the human soul 
into God’s loxc But c\cn this intoxicant, if used 
intempcratelj, so as to cause utter oblivion of self, 
IS hkclj to render a man incapable of performing 
his worldlj duties, such as the maintenance of 
himscU, the care of his legitimate wife and children 
and of those dependent on him, and the perform- 
ance of the ritual and the ceremonies w hich arc 
rcligiousl} incumbent on him The poet, therefore, 
thinks that it is the paramount duty of man to take 
even mjstic wine with caution and rationally, so as 
to discharge effectively the duties of life He, there- 
fore, proposes that one should, at least, use it in a 
small quantity, now and then, with relish and ap- 
preciation Is it not a fact, which no lover of God 
can denj for a moment, that nothing can impart 
better pleasure and happiness to man than the con- 
templation of the Divine m a solitary place? 
hjiaj yam proposes the mj Stic use of wine in such 
a way that its effect would place man midway be- 
tween intoxication and consciousness He advises 
us not to be overcome by its intoxicating effects 
He asks us not to drmk away our senses, but to be 
rational and far sighted to be kind to others and 
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not to reek our vengeance upon them ; not to act 
ignorantly and foolishly, but to strive to become en- 
lightened. There are ascetics called Majdhubs, who 
remain unconscious of anything but divine contemp- 
lation at each moment of life. Occasionally, being 
vexed by people who wish them to say something 
which will turn in their favour, the}' speak words 
which shape themselves into a sort of curse. This, 
in the poet’s eye, is out-and-out ignorance and folly. 

Again Khayyam alludes to the callowness of those 
who do not take the mystic wine. He thinks it a 
part and parcel of the lives of rulers, philosophers 
and Rinds ' to taste without fail this sweet liquid of 
divine love. Every human being — whom God in 
His wise judgment has appointed to protect the 
lives of millions of subjects, to decide their fate, to 
shape their destiny, and be a shepherd to them — 
should be possessed of divine love, because, without 
this love, he cannot perform this arduous trust for 
which he has been divinely made responsible. To 
a philosopher this mystic drink is essential, because 
he is wise and every wise man should love his God. 
A Rind is at large to do whatever he likes ; he 
breaks the bonds of worldly and religious formali- 
ties. He can drink the mvstic wine, because he is 
not fettered by the responsibilities of this world and 
so is better entitled to use that mystic wine which 
means the Love of God. 

1 A Rind is a Be-Shara ‘Darwish, one not bound b}’ anylaM’. 
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Tuf Pllll osor HY OI iGVORANCr 
Pini o-^^opin IS tlic ntioml 'ind S) stcmitic know 
ledge of nil tilings When we look nt the universe 
nnd see things nil nround us, we naturallj nsk 
ourselves whnt these things nre nnd how thej come 
into existence Whnt process underlies their 
appenrnnee ? Who is their ntithor ? Arc they 
single or complex ’ Whnt nre their properties ? 
Whit their chnrnctcnstics > Lnteron.wc see things 
coming into shnpo either contcmpornncously or one 
following the other Then nrises the question 
whether there is nny specific mutunl rchtion between 
these objects Do they come together by nccident ? 
If there docs exist n rclntion between them, how 
docs it exist ’ Whnt IS their nature nnd why is it 
so’ It is philosophy which i*- responsible for 
the answers The question of foremost importance 
IS this Cnn we know the real nnd exact nature of 
nil things ’ Philosophers hnve genernlly answered 
It m the nffirmntue There nre, however philoso 

the nature of anything Herbert Spencer observes' 


Spencer, luluittons of the Mmd p 399 
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lhat ‘ it is rigorously inij)ossiblc to conceive that 
our knowledge is a knowledge of appearances only, 
without at the same time conceiving a reality of 
which they arc appearances : for appearances with- 
out reality is unthinkable.’ lie says that ‘ besides 
definite consciousness there is an indefinite consci- 
ousness which cannot be formulated.' Wo gather 
from this that there arc things the precise nature of 
which we can know, that there are things which 
are unknowable, and that * the Power which the 
universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.’ The 
German philosopher Schopenhauer * holds that to 
know the nature of things is nc.vt to impossible, 
f^ayyam belongs to the same creed. In fact, 
we do not even know the things we believe we 
know. Take ‘matter ’for instance. If we think, 
not for the sake of thinking, but honestly and pro- 
foundly, we arc bound to admit that our knowledge 
is ver}' much confined, that we simply know certain 
properties and qualities of ‘ matter’. We know 
that it dissolves into particles or atoms the size of 
which can be definitely estimated. Again, these 
atoms arc composed of corpuscles or electrons that 
are indissoluble. These possess motion, weight, 
power of resistance or implasticit}* and certain 
other qualities called space and extension. Let us 
see what their nature is. How did they come into 
existence ? Where do they come from ? Their 


1 Se6 SIicni'l-Aftivt, p. 219. 
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nature has not been known at all For another 
instance take an aI^ple. We think we know what 
It IS But uhat do we know of it’ We simplj 
know that it has a certain size, smell, colour and 
taste Organism, smell, colour and taste are merelv 
Its qualities, called space and extension in th 
primitive knowledge of philosophy Mone of thei 
stands by itself a distinct thing from the body of 
the apple The apple is only accounted as one 
distinct thing by these qualities being observed to 
go together. Otherwise we are quite unable to 
know the nature of an apple 

When we study things we apply the theory of 
cause and effect It becomes incredible with the 
progress of investigation, and, at last, we know 
nothing about the cause Cierything that comes 
from above falls to the ground The Greek philoso* 
phers thought that it was thp result of the centri- 
petal force and that the ground was the centre of 
these things Sir Isaac Newton found the error out 
He pointed out that there was graaity in all bodies, 
that the earth, being a large body, drew things 
smaller than itself But nothing further has been 
known beyond the existence of gravity Why does 
the so called gravity exist among bodies ’ The 
problem remains as unsolved as e%er. We ha\e at 
last, to profess that we have been able to know 
certain things and then we ha\e to confess our 
absolute ignorance We umeila mystery, but it 
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begets another mystery. We unloose a knot only 
to find other knots waiting for ns. 

^ e.5 bjjjl j^j ^j^l e **..<v»ju- 


The philosopher could not unveil the mystery of 
reality, 

The mystery he was going to e.xpioie, itself became 
another mystery. 

. Many far-sighted philosophers have at last agreed 
that their little knowledge, tantamount to ignorance, 
is the principle of all true philosophy. Socrates 
after his life-long experience was forced to confess 
that ‘ it became known to him that he knew 
nothing ' ; in other words he professed his relative 
knowledge, but confessed his absolute ignorance, 
lyiayyam also confesses and preaches the doctrine 
of absolute ignorance. 


A^ Cl'p^uj tM ^3,\C . 


None did ever unveil the complex mysteries of 
eternity. 

None ever transgressed the limits of the circle (i.e. 
human wisdom). 

When I look from a tyro to an instructor, 

(I find) whoever is born of woman is helpless. 
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U-” j f “ 'j 4j' ;lr' 

“ U-* " J }' u‘ > 

V i 4 j^ ‘“’jJ LT-i j' '— '“t 

* J 6’''“ J’ " j' uj^ 

The secret'? of eternitv are scrutable neither to thee 
nor to me, 

Neither thou nor I can decipher this enigmatical 
symbol, 

Thou and I talk to each other behind the curtain 
(of di\ine mysteri), 

When the curtain is raised, neither thou nor I 
remain 

Thus FitzGerald — 

There was the Door to which I found no Key , 
There uas the Veil through which I might not see 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was — and then no more of Thee and Me 
B> raising the curtain is meant the solution of 
unknown mjsteries If the curtain rises, man is 
likely to become aware of the secrets of eternity 
which has no beginning The result of this would 
be that he would become mute and dumb with 
admiration, his hps would be sealed by God and he 
would become quite a different man He would 
lose his intellect, or he would be overtaken with 
silence ‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, Go 
dow n, charge the people, lest they break through 
unto the Lord to gaze, and many of them perish ’ ^ 

1 1 xodi s xiT 21 
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Compare I'^iwaja : — 

A 3 / j\ '>±-.^•3^ 

* ]j ui-s-+^sr ^ Ai' 

Speak of ihe singer and the wine, and seek little of 
the mysteries of the world, 

For no one has ever solved nor shall ever solve 
this riddle through wisdom. 

Compare the saying : ‘ Man ‘arafa rabbahu qalla 
lishanuhu i.e. Whosoever discovereth his Lord, 
becomes dumb. 

• J'.o! lyi I 

* «— jlji - jd » toUwi Aijii 

Those who have been men-of-letters and moralists^ 
And men of leading and light in solving complex 
problems ; 

They never led their way out of this dark night. 
They narrated a romance and then slept. 

* Ai T J^=^. ^.j. , 

Those who wandered the tvorld oyer 

And traversed both the \yprlds in His search ; 

I get no information whatever that these ever 
Knew the nature of things as it is. 
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j y ^iSLu) sliU 

# j_jj 1 < .vut>l AJ l)j ^Jy.5^JJ 

A community is involved m the cares of religion 
and filth (i e speculative science), 

A body IS confounded in convictions and uncertain 
ties, 

Suddenly the drum beater from his ambu‘‘h springs, 
* 0 Ignorant ones ' neither that nor this is the road 

FitzGerald translates it thus . — 

Alike for those who for To day prepare, 

And those that after some To morrow stare, 

A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 

‘ Fools I Your Reuard is neither Here nor There ’ 

•sJSt jSi j aT 

^ ur’J^ 

^ ‘Li j*Jlc 

Alas I the fortune went out of hand, 

The hand of death squeezed the blood out of many 
lives, 

Nobody returned from that world so that I could 
ask him, 

* What fate did the travellers of this world meet 
there ? ’ 

The poet says that no one has been able to find 
out exactly vs hat fate a man meets after his death 
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No one who leaves this world for the next ever 
returns to tell us about those who have died. 
Ivhayyam expresses his absolute ignorance about 
the world to come. This may i)c treated as an in- 
direct refutation of the facts which others have 
mentioned about life after ‘death and about their 
certainty to attain to a certain rank of honour or 
salvation. No one can speak definitely about one’s 
fate before or after one bids farewell to this mortal 
world. 


'H* 1..^ ^ ** ^.11 I aJv 

j • jj j j ••• 

Althouf^h my colour and odour are inviting, 

My face is like the tulip and my stature cypress- 
like, 

I never knew for what in earth’s pleasure-house 
My artist decorates me for. 

The poet is at a loss to understand the cause of 
the creation of the world. We see beautiful faces, 
attractive and graceful figures. They are not to 
live but to fade and die. He is puzzled on trying 
to find out the object of the Creator in bringing 
into form and life such beautiful beings in this 
world onl)'- to die in the end. After thorough 
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deliberation he arrues at the conclusion that no 
one but God knows the real secret of our existence 

ti slj LjS \ 

> il I- ' 

* Si j'o ^ JLaj i &i 

No one can find his wa> behind the curtain of 
Fate, 

No one can di«;co\er the secret of God, 

Everyone said something from his own ratiocma 
tion, 

None could know anything and the romance contt 
nued 

J“ Jj 

* v::— jIj 0,=. , si by 

The heart thoroughly knew the secret of life. 

And (it already) knew the secrets of God in de ith , 
To day when thou art with thyself, thou hast no 
thing known, 

What wilt thou know to morrow when thou leavest 
thyself 

Thus Fit2Gerald says — 

But if m vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav'n's unopening Door, 

You gaze To day, while You and You — how then 
To morrow, when You shall be You no more ^ 

9 
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Compare the closing words of Socrates ; ’ ‘ The 
hour to depart has come, for me to die, for you to 
live ; but which of us is going to a better state is 
unknown to every one except to God.’ 

Man thinks that his perceptions about the secrets 
of life are elaborate, and that his knowledge about 
death and the object of God in its introduction is 
complete. Khayyam warns us that it is merely a 
deception which we experience in this life, owing 
to our misjudged calculations and badly-coined 
theories. We even do not know the real nature of 
things in our life, though we consider ourselves to 
be gifted with the freedom of the will, and with a 
capacity for thought and judgment, yet we cannot 
know what is to happen in the next life. It is 
nothing more than deception and open fraud we 
practise upon ourselves. Life as it is, is a problem 
which man, since the creation of the universe, has 
not been able to solve. To comment upon the 
mysteries of death and the next world is a very 
poor and unsatisfactory attempt. 

Some of my readers may think that Khayyam’s 
philosophy is absolute ignorance, and that, there- 
fore, all the ignorant and the fools are philosophers. 
This contention cannot be entertained. They told 
Socrates that he knew nothing and they also knew 
nothing, therefore no broad and intelligible 


1 Calderwood, Moral .Philosophy, p. 261. 
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Uifferuncc did exist between him and them. 

' Herein lies tlic difference, * answered Socrates, 

' I know that 1 know nothing and you do not 
even know that you know nothing. ’ 

Knowledge Is generally of two kinds; blind 
and rational. .\n ignorant man can discriminate 
between tliG sun and the moon and other different 
tilings of the universe as well .as a philosopher can. 
But tile one knows things blindly and the other 
r.itionally and systematically. A farmer knows 
the products of the earth, aud so docs a man 
well versed in the science of agriculture. But 
there is a remarkable distinction between their 
knowledge. Such is the ease with ignorance. To 
a philosopher's mind the divine mysteries are as 
obvious, or as inscrutable, as they arc to an ignorant 
person, but there is an intelligible difference between 
them. 

Khayyam is proud of hts ignorance and he 
asserts that every person cannot attain to this 
honourable stage of ignorance. 

5 » •> 

• * tsi ^ 

Thou art unconscious, but this unconsciousness is 
not meet for thee, 

It is not every unconscious one who' is entitled to 
unconsciousness. 
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A certain poet has, expressed the same idea 
thus ; — • 

My wisdom has reached a stage 

That I know so far that I am ignorant. 

Again Ivhayyam says : — 

A) Ai c:..,iUAr^ ^ 

* 5 '^ 

I saw an irreligious ascetic sitting on (the horse of) 
earth, 

Neither heathenism nor Islam ; neither world nor 
faith ; 

Neither truth nor reality: neither the divine laws 
nor. certainty ; 

Where in the two worlds is he to get power or 
rank ? 

We have nothing to do with the authenticity, 
truth or untruth of the philosophy of ignorance. 
We may, however, judge its consequences. The 
philosophy of ignorance is the very source and 
fountain-head of all kinds of investigations, obser- 
vations, disclosures and modern researches. If we 
are once satisfied with our thorough conviction of 
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the knowledge of thmgs, or, if wc think that what- 
c\er we know, we have known it fullj and without 
any doubt, then there remains no reason wh> we 
should continue our researches and obser\ations 
Tlie philosophy of ignorance is practically our 
guiding light. It IS this consciousness of ignorance 
that encourages us to take a step forward in the 
field of evolution. Whatever wc know, wc attri- 
bute It to our ignorance and proceed onward. 
Khayyam teachc-» us the ‘ philosophy of ignorance,’ 
but at the same time persuades ns to march onward 
to the discoverN of new light and new realms of 
thought. He says — 

’n : / 

? KiVoT kvf yl • ^ 

* >S ^ 

U thou goest after licentiousness and pleasure 
seeking, 

Let me w.vrn thee that thou wilt depart ship- 
wrecked, 

Perceive, ‘ Who art thou ? * .ind ‘ Wherefrom hast 
thou come,’ 

Do know , ‘ What art thou doing ? ’ and ‘ Where 
thoii wik fi'^7 ’ ' 

Khayyam admonishes ns to disco\er the most 
important problems of philosophy that are directly 
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concerned with the practical side of our life from 
the cradle to the grave. There are many divergeri-- 
ces, several forms of schisms and creeds in almost 
every religion in the world. Let us confine our 
discussion to the Muslim one only, because Khayyam 
was a Muslim and his teachings and railleries began 
with them. There are innumerable creeds and 
sects among the Muhammadans. They are said to 
be about seventy-three in number. What are 
their antagonistic problems ? The)^ are these.* 
Did God create the world intentionally or was it' 
His invention only? Are the qualities of God a 
part and parcel of His Being, or are they apart 
from Him ? Do they exist from eternity without 
a beginning, or are they only accidental ? Is the 
word of God allegorical, or are its meanings plain 
and confined to words only ? These problems are 
above the intuition of the human mind. How can 
an5'’body know the qualities of God when His 
reality is inscrutable ? In spite of this, each creed 
and sect believes that- whatever it has dictated is 
definite and final. The}' go so far as to look down 
upon those who have a different opinion and call 
them ignorant, heretical, fool, atheist, damned, 
excommunicated and by manv other names.- Many 
sects and creeds have sprung up like the Mu'taxila, 
Qadiriyya, ‘Aah'ariyya, Hanbili, Shi'a and the Sunni. 

• For a full account of the.se discussions, see Sell, Tln'-Paith of 
lalnin, 4th ed.. Madras, pp. 254-70. 
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They describe one another as lost for ever, as 
doomed and aS infidels. Sometimes these frictions 
have led to remorseless bloodshed, and history’ bears 
testimony to this fact that Baghdad has been the 
centre of these strifes and its streets and roads 
^\cre reddened with Muslim blood. Wiiat is all 
this but blind fanaticism? If the Musalmans had 
acted on f^ayydm^s philosophical teachings, and had 
thought that these problems were above the human 
understanding, had treated their knowledge not as 
positive and final, had only believed in the existence 
of God and resorted to the real teachings of the 
Qur’an, they Nsould never have worried themselves 
with the attempt to know things bc>ond their 
perception. There w'ould have been no dilTcrences 
between them in religion during the last thirteen 
hundred years, no blood-shed, no strife and no civil 
wars, which have shattered the very foundations of 
the Faith But such has been the case with other 
religions also and is equally lamentable Hdfi? 
has most significantly hinted at these differences — 

vSjUc’b ^ £j 

The one derides the oiher for being a heretic, and 
the other 

Imposes upon oiber> with *nis ‘;piritua*i and mystic 
acco nplishment-* , 

Come here, we would place tliese claims to divi- 
nity before the Lord. 
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It is, therefore, that, in order to break the bonds 
of the Shari'at (sacred law) and to evade the endless 
objections and taunts of the orthodox set, the 
mystics have adopted an absolutely different path, 
called Tariqat or Ma'rifat. In this form of life, 
the Ma'rifat, they do not observe the outward for- 
malities of religion, but prefer to remain absorbed 
in divine contemplation, in suffering hardships in 
life and in looking upon all these as priceless 
boons from the Beloved. They are, in fact, real 
seekers after truth. The stimulating notes of music 
may at any moment stir up their psychical element 
and transport them into a blissful situation called 
Hal or Kaifiyat, and may even make them cry, 
dance, reel, fall and rise up in quick succession, 
unconscious of the possible hurt occasioned to them 
by such a fall.^ For in these notes of music they 
perceive those harmonious and rapturous gleanings 
of the Beloved, which they cannot explain but can 
enjoy their stirred-up passions with an indefinable 
pleasure and ecstasy. It is for such bliss that the 
poet ‘Iraqi invokes the help of the Deit}' to show 
hirn the path traversed by Qalandars * (liberal 
Darvvishesi, for in the tenets of faith he sees only- 
the recrudescent formulas of religion. 

1 Ther are the Maulaawiyya Darwishes. See Sell, T/ie. 
Religious Orders of Islam, p. 46. 

^ For an account of the Qalandariyya Order, see Sell, The 
Religious Orders of Islam, pp. 48-9. 
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He says : — 

(4'/) J-y-i (■-: J ‘J c>ii j!-> : jV 

O sweetlieart ’ »f ThPu couldesi show me the 
Qalandar’s path ! 

For in the formalities of piety, 1 perceive something 
lengthy and remotely connected. 



CHAPTER IX 


Freedom of Will and Necessitarianism 

These two problems, important as they are, through 
equall}'' delicate to handle are still as plain as broad 
day-light. The theory of necessitarianism is not 
and cannot be accepted by libertarians. To the 
latter the doctrine of fate seems unwelcome and 
evidentl}' wrong, because a man cannot deceive 
himself by thinking that a certain act which he 
has done has not reall}' been freely done by him; 
but because he did it, he did it owing to causes 
over which he had no control. An advocate of the 
freedom of the will considers the doing of an act 
to be the result of his own absolute and free will, 
and he deduces from this that man is independent 
of causes and that the causes are the result of his 
own actions, as the proverb says : ‘ Where there is 
a will, there is a way.’ The other party contends 
that when an event is to take place, circumstances 
are bound to arise spontaneously and create causes 
which lead to the happening of such an event ; 
that man is helpless and his volition as to the 
doing of a certain act has no value whatever and is 
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passive to these cau'ics It is not in the power of 
man to prevent such causes or make their CMstcnce 
impossible But if causes arc the bone of conten- 
tion, whether thev arc the result of his free will or 
otherwise, the libertarians arc themselves subject 
to such causes, w hrch arc the result of their frailtj 
The> cannot do avva> with them, the> cannot 
unjoke themselves from such causes Such acts 
were naturally bound to take place 

The followers of necessitarianism have, however,, 
one advantage Thej always fear the punishment 
they maj sultei m consequence ol their immoral 
actions Thev have, therefore, to face enormous 
difficulties m their life tho> do all the> can to- 
abstain from acts of immoralltj or, at least, from 
violating the rights and interests of others Al- 
though m the end they condemn themselves, thej 
feel remorse and shame, shudder at the horrors of 
punishment for their wrongful acts, and thus 
indirectly for a moment revert to the thcorv of the 
freedom of the will, but, at length, they console 
themselves with the thought that God’s will must 
be done As to punishment, both the parties may 
fear it, more or less, with the difference that the 
libertarians are fully conscious of their wrong 
doings, they confess their guilt and are ready to- 
take such punishment as may be meted out to- 
them, whilst the believers in necessitarianism 
seek shelter in the belief m events which took. 
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place that were bound to happen. As Firdausi 
says : — 

j Ji 3 

The followers of the freedom of the will are 
filled with Goethe’s romanticism and those of 
necessitarianism possess the naturalism of Lucretius, 
the brother-mason of Democritus, of Epicurus, of 
Khayi^am and of Oscar Wilde. 

When man takes the natural forces and worldly 
•occurrences into serious consideration and reflects 
with all his mental powers on the real nature of 
things, he naturally arrives at the ultimate conclusion 
that he is to a great extent a helpless creature, and 
so cannot contend against the phenomena of nature, 
•or in other words the settled laws of God. He 
finds himself quite powerless, inasmuch as he 
•cannot do away with the most ordinary requirements 
•of his life- The whole world is a living evidence to 
him that there is one Prime Mover, one who 
-administers the affairs of the world, that whatever 
takes place in it is the result of His will and power. 
When this and other analogous thoughts overpower 
ihim with their obvious truth, he is forced to. believe 
that man’s exertions, his powers and faculties are 
limited and that everything in the world has for its 
fountain-head the Great Supreme Lord of all the 
universe. Such was the case with Khayyam who 
.attributed eyerything to the wonderful and infinite 
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power of God aiul looked upon nnn as a hum hie 
and helpless hemp 

The advocates of the freedom of the will think 
tint God Ins endowed them with the power to 
do or avoid a certain act, and so man is absolutely 
free and independent and can do v\hatcvcr lie hkes 
But there is in this a very fatal mistake Man Ins 
actually no control o\cr the doing of things which 
he can apparcntlv do Ctrcwmstanccs arise and he 
becomes powerless to do what he intends to do, or 
what he can do and eventually he becomes a 
tliorough fatalist Hut it must be borne in mind 
that tins does not relieve a nnn from the pcrfor» 
mance of his duties and obligations The problem 
may be solved in the words, ‘do your duty and 
leave the rest to God,’ for the frailtv of hum in 
nature is tin admitted fact 

A. careful study of the scriptures of different 
religions of the ancient and modern nations, and 
of philosophers, and of the laws of nature and the 
different sciences shows that all tend to demonstrate 
more or less the helplessness of man F reedom of 
the will has its own limitations and is incapable 
of a wide extension The ancient Rishis of India, 
contemplating, with serious, sublime and dignified 
earnestness in the green jungles, by the banks of 
sacred ruers and on the summits of mountains, 
arrived at the definite conclusion that Karma or the 
destiny of man was the shadow of his past life 
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They at the same time preached the gospel of good 
acts, asking the thoughtful man and the ignorant 
alike to observe and perform only what is righteous. 
The Hindus and all the ancient nations had a firm 
belief in astronomy and astrology, watching with 
serene patience the starlit nights and scanning with 
ceaseless toil the movements of the different planets 
supj)Osed to affect their destiny. Buddha, the 
enlightened, is at one with the doctrine of fatalism, 
though he admonishes his followers to believe that 
man is free to act upon the injunctions of his 
religion. 

The Christian Gospels teach men that the ver}- 
hairs of their heads arc all numbered, that no 
sparrow can fall on the ground without God’s will, 
that no man can come unto him (Christ), except 
that were given unto him by God ; that by grace 
they are saved through faith ; and that not of 
themselves for it is the gift of God ; that it is God 
that worketh in them both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure. Along with such expressions, sup- 
porting the doctrine of necessitarianism, the Chris- 
tian Testament exerted men to work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling ; and to lay not 
up for themselves treasures upon earth but to lay 
up for themselves treasures in heaven. But Christ 
said that he acted and spoke as directed and 
ordained by God. The Jewish Testament enjoined 
upon its followers the strictest observance of the 
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holy commandments, which suggests the power of 
free-w ill and at the same time record facts to shew 
the weakness and incapacity of man 

Zorastcr wanted the human race to make a 
rational use of their faculties and to choose the good 
or the e\il spirit , but could not refrain from advising 
the selection of the good spirit 

The last, and not the least of all, IsUm has in a 
repetition of diMne commandments enjoined its 
followers to do good, to gain the favour of God bj 
righteousness, to detest the mean pleasures of the 
world and to treat it as a dungeon and to look upon 
it as a dead dog The Qur’dn * says that those 
who became believers and performed good acts 
shall be entitled to Paradise and their rights shall 
not be at all Molated The Prophet in clear words 
asks his followers tobeir in mind the remarkable 
words that the love of the world is the root of all 
vices The Prophet advises us to do worldlj duties 
in such a waj , as if we should ne\er die, and to be as 
diligent in divine works as if we were to die the 
next day With every good intention, it is also 
said that * the world is a sweet and propitious place , 
scatter yourselves on the face of the earth and 
utilize the benefits of God's boon, i e , seek your 
Wehlaood. The bazars are ibe tab^e doth o5 God, 
whoever wills to go there will get reward Whoever 


1 Surato I Baqara (u) 59 
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rightly seeks the world to avoid degeneration, 
to maintain w'ife and children, to do a kind act to 
his neighbour, he is bound to see God with his face 
shining with the brilliance of the moon of the 
fourteenth night.’ There are man}^ commandments 
of God in the Qur’an and in the sayings of the 
Prophet (ahadiA) on morals and on the performance 
of man’s daily duties, which all prove that man has 
been gifted with the freedom of the will so far as 
he is commanded to do certain things. But at the 
same time it is clearly and emphatically stated that 
not a particle can move wdthout God’s command. 
In fact the teachings of the Qur’an-i-Sharif lead 
one towards freedom of the will, but no Muslim can 
ever boast that good acts have been done by him 
w-ithout the help and mercy of God. Islamic 
injunctions give fullest scope for freedom of the 
will, but subject to the thought that only God’s will 
and mercy can help man in the realization of his 
hopes. Every promise is, however, given to man 
in connection with the fruition of his hopes provided 
he works honestly and conscientiously. 

On this subject there have been two well-defined 
schools of thought in Islam ; the Jabarians, who 
deny all free agency in man : the Qadarians, who 
deny al-qadr, or God’s absolute decree, and assert 
that man is a free agent. The Mu'tazilis agreed with 
them. The Ash‘arians seem to take a middle view. 
They say that when a man desires to do a certain 
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thing, the action corresponding to it is created by 
God , so it seems as of the action came from man, 
but it does not. This action is called Kasb * They 
are practically Jabarians® 

The Arab poet Ma'arn takes up a middle position 
He says — 

And touching my creed, if men «haU ask, ’tis but 
fear de\out 

Of Allah nor freedom 1 uphold nor necessity 
Do not be a Necessitarian or a Libertarian, 

But cndea\our to take up a position midway 
between them 

However, man’s free will is limited and every 
religion bears testimon> to this fact It is a strange 
fact that the East embraces fatalism to a greater 
degree than Modern Europe The latter is practi 
cally acting upon the injunctions of Islim to tr^, 
try and try and to depend for success on God 

It IS naturall) the earnest desire of man to 
monopolize all good advantages to himself, but he 
cannot do so He breaks a thing which he would 
preserve with most ardent intentions We look 
upon a certain act as good, but we do not do it 
We wish we could avoid the commission of a 

1 For a full account, see Sell The Paith Oflsldm 4th ed pp 
252 33(X 

2 The Ash arlans quoted on their side Suras xUu 22 xxsvin 

56 hv 49 vi 130 vi 30 The Mu taziUs quoted Suras liii 32 
xl 43 VI 149 n 81 and soon It thus appears that much 
may be said on both sides ' 

* Nicholson Studies tnlsldnttc Poetry p. 163 
10 
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certain act, but we cannot avoid it. The fact is 
that man has been gifted with numerous faculties 
of good and evil, and has been provided with the 
light of conscience to distinguish between good and 
bad; but at ever}' step there are so many temptations 
that he yields to them and forgets to tread the 
right path. The world is a place of trial. And for 
this trial the good and the evil stand to test the will 
of man who is generall}' weak. If a man does his 
work successfully he boasts of his free-will, courage 
and patience : if he fails, he attributes it to qismat, 
providence and fate. If it were in man’s power, 
he would never grow old, never die. He would turn 
everything to his own advantage and never suffer 
from want and adversity. The rich and the power- 
ful would monopolize everything to their own 
advantage. Only the learned and the wise would 
lead a life of affluence. The poor and the ignorant 
would die with starvation. The more powerful 
would subdue the weaker nations. But truth, or 
God’s government, always prevails and it has for 
its fountain-head God the Almighty. 

Though Kha3'yam is a fatalist, he still insists on 
our exercising the freedom of the will and bids us 
create optimism out of pessimism and earnestly 
desires his readers to eat, drink and be merrj', as 
far as it lies within their legitimate power. But 
taking a broader and more comprehensive view and 
arriving at short, terse and positive conclusions, 
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he steps back ‘ into this born bchome of things, 
into this Magic &5hado\%*Shoi% ^ — 

Play'd in a Box whose caudle is the Sun 
Round which we phantom Figures come hnd go . 

Mr. A S Wadia says * * It is when we calmly 
face the inevitable fact of the real heljilessness of 
men before the inexorable forces of nature that the 
sublime pessimism of ‘Umar Khayyam sinks deep 
into our heart and strikes a responsive chord there 
Old I^ayy.im Mas not the first, as certainly he rva«! 
not the last, to recognize courageoubly and proclaim 
unequivocally this most unwelcome fact Soloman 
of old once and for ever took up the wail of 
oppressed humanitj when he said * I have seen 
all the works that arc done under the sun ? and 
behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit * ^ and 
Plato moaned that, if death were a dreamless sleep, 
It woi^ld be indeed a wonderful gam Job thought 
with ‘Umar that our days upon earth are a shadow, 
and so did the great English bard — 

Life’s but a walking shadow — a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more It is a tale 
Xold by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing * ’ 

Even to Kant life meant ' a perpetual contest 
with sheer hardships — a trial time— -wherein most 

^ Pate and Free Wtll^pp 129-30 
Ecohsiaate^ u 14 * Macbeth v 5 
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succumb, and in which even the best does not 
rejoice in his life ’ ; and Schopenhauer was so tired 
of the daily grind that he sighed for that thrice- 
blessed day when, ‘ rising above the petty, meaning- 
less routine of joys and toils of an earthly creature, 
he would be absorbed into the vast bosom of an 
evcr-peaceful Nirvana.’ 

As Khayyam was a learned Musalman, in the 
solution of these two complicated doctrines we 
have to judge him exclusively from the religious 
standpoint. It is a religious belief of the Muslims 
that whatever has happened, docs happen and will 
happen in the world, is the result of God’s com- 
mands. Everything that a man meets in this life 
has been alread}" decreed b\’’ God before the world 
was m9.de, ‘ Whatever was to take place has been 
Avritten.’ Hafia says : — 


^-<5 1 jyj ^ i 


I saw him one day happy and laughing, carrying 
a cup of wine, 

And in that mirror (i.e. the cup) there played a 
hundred things ; 

I said, ‘ Look at this mirror of the world, when did ^ 
the Wise give it to thee,’ 

* That day when He made this crystal dome (i.e. 
sky) was the reply. 
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Muslims believe, m so far as it has been decreed, • 
that a certain man w ill go to Hell and a certain man 
to Hea\en. Accordingly Khayydm sa^s • — 

cr* r/^r" 

* iiiK j*lji ^L. ^ j) 

0 Thou, who hast created me from clay, 

Hast honoured me out of Thy love and kindness, 

Give up the thought of my crime and do not take 
me to task, 

1 grow ]ust as Thou hast sown me 
The poet Ma'am says * — 

(Jjuu U jji? jjUo * 

If criminals are fated, 

’Tis wrong to punish crime. 

It was this belief that caused the Muslims to 
become backward in worldly affairs and to neglect 
their duties, as enjoined by the law of the Faith. 
They treated fate and will as two great divergent 
factors. I cannot deny the fact that it is indispen- 
sable for a Muslim to believe that the commonest 
and the most ordinary of things are regulated by 
God’s commands. I do admit the fact that God 
knew everything from eternity : everything that had 
to happen till the endless future, as the Qur’dn 
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says : ' ^ Nothing is concealed from it in the .heavens 
or. .earths, be it a tiny particle or anything larget. 
and smaller than it. Everything is embodied iri 
the revealed book.* 1 cannot infer from it that this 
liberates us from the penalty or reward of our 
actions. It is a ver)- serious and dangerous mistake 
to interpret necessitarianism as it is usually done. 
The objections raised against this belief have given 
rise to a wrong interpretation of the jiroblem. The 
fact is that man is neither free to do whatever he 
likes, nor is he bound by restrictions, so as .to be 
utterly helpless' in the performance of his duties 
and thus to be absolved from the consequences of 
his acts. It mav be stated that he is helpless as 
far as independent or natural forces are concerned 
and over which he has no control. He, is power- 
less against disease, health, wealth, adversity, 
wisdom, folly, sorrow and pleasure. It may be 
said that disease and health depend upon the 
observance and the upkeep of the laws of hygiene ; 
that wealth and adversity depend upon the wise of 
foolish dealings in business ; that the acquirement 
of knowledge is the result of study and hard work; 
that sorrows and pleasures are the outcome of the 
var 3 dng moods of mind and, in fact, that these and 
other kindred things .are within the power of man. 
5ut we cannot admit- it, not because we believe in 

' I _ » r . 

If' , I J Surcttuls-SabaMjcxxiv) 3.- ’ ' - < ■ • 
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fate, but because the modern rc\clations of science 
and the theory of evolution compel us to adopt a 
difTerent view. The theory of evolution proves 
that a man inherits faculties from his forefathers. 
He cannot change his peculiarities for he cannot 
alter his parentage. Whatever education and train- 
ing imparts to man affects him m proportion to the 
natural faculties inherent in him. The facial expres* 
Sion of men, their character and all their physical, 
mental and moral faculties demonstrate this fact 
Now, the libertarians may be asked where their 
freedom of the w ill exists How can man withstand 
the forces of nature ’ The w ind carries a tiny particle 
6{ sand in whatever direction it likes to carry it 
A piece of straw is earned by the surging waves in 
a wayward direction. All the statesmen of the 
world, literary’ men and philosophers and persons 
m other and different professions ow-e their source of 
information to their predecessors All the customs 
of the world had their foundation-stone laid m the 
past , on the basis of past events and facts. Science 
is shewing to the world what Islam had proclaimed 
to it thirteen hundred years ago 

But this IS the one side of the picture depicting 
the helplessness of man. Now see the other side 
also. We cannot be held helpless by merely rep- 
resenting ourselves as overcome by our environ- 
ments and causes, which we term insurmountable 
difficulties and barriers. We have been endowed 
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with faculties and innate powers to utilize such 
surroundings and causes to our advantage, if not to 
a considerable yet to a certain extent. We have 
accordingly been directed to make ourselves good 
and useful to others to the best’ of our power. And 
we shall be held accountable for our deficiencies, if 
it actually lies in our power to make them up. It 
is by no means binding on man to commit theft 
because he is poor. Men cannot change their 
characteristics nor overcome their environments. 
They will not be taken, therefore, to task for their 
actions. On the contrary, man has freedom of the 
will though with certain limitations. He must 
explain his conduct in so far as he is responsible for 
his illegal omissions and commissions. 

The main objection against the libertarians is 
that whatever happens, happens by God’s will and 
therefore the fatalists are not answerable for their 
acts. In other words, whatever wrong or calamity 
has befallen them, it has been caused by God. God 
has fixed the laws of nature. All objects are 
governed by the rules of gravity. Contraction and 
expansion are the results of heat and cold. All the 
physical forces in the world are governed by laws 
of nature. God in the Qur’an says : ' ‘ Examine 
your drinking water. Have you brought it down 
from clouds or I ? If I. had willed it, its flavour 


* Suratu'l-Waqi’a (Ivi) 67-71 . 
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would have become saltish. Why don’t you thank 
Me for it ? See the fire you burn. Are you its 
author or I ? Have you planted its tree or I ? ’ 
This is a material instance. All material, moral, 
psychological, ontological and metaphysical laws 
are fixed and governed by God. No change can 
take place in such laws. The fact that ‘ Whatever 
happens is ordained by Cod ’ means that things 
are governed by the laws of nature fixed by God 
and He is the Prime Mover of all forces. The 
Isldmic teachings are expressly, abridged thus : 
■* Thou shalt not find alteration in the laws of God.’ 
Recent scientific discoveries corroborate this state- 
ment. It is a great favour of God to inform us of 
His commands through proper channels. Physical 
and materialistic information has been gathered by 
the ceaseless discoveries of investigation and re- 
searches, and the moral and spiritual training has 
been given us through God’s messengers or pro- 
phets. There is a harmony between these two 
‘forms of institutions. Things of vital importance 
to the conduct of our lives were already brought 
to our knowledge before scientific researches began. 
Gradually the harmony between these two forms of 
teaching grew with such intensity that they, all 
became one as shewn in the following verses of the 
Qur’an * * To-day We have completed your religion 


I Surata’l-Mi'ida (v) 5. 
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for j’ou and accomplished Our boon on you and 
approved Islam for you as (your) religion.’ Again 
the Qur’an-i- Majid is more lucid on the subject in 
discussion. It sa57S ; ‘ Verily We have shown to 
man the right path, now it lies with him to be 
thankful or ungrateful.’ ’ It is an acknowledged 
fact that God's commandments cannot undergo any 
alteration in spirit, or, in other words, what you 
call evil is the breach of natural laws. As to good 
and evil the Qur’an clearl}^ says ; ^ ‘ Whatever good 
is caused to you, it comes from God ; and whatever 
evil you experience is caused by your evil desires;’ 
Man has been given full powers to obey or reject 
the commandments of God. If he obeys them, he 
makes use of the freedom of the will. It is only by 
this gift — i.e. the freedom of the will — that man is 
religiously held responsible for his actions. Religion 
does not hold man responsible for things over 
which he has no control. ‘ God does not impose 
hardships on any one beyond one’s capacity, and 
no sustainer of burdens sustains the burdens of 
others.’ ^ We may most safely infer from this that 
God is not unjust to liis creatures ; that He 
expects people to do what they can practically 
perform. 

Now to the question, ‘ Whatever happens, it 
comes from God.’ On this point the Qur’an expli- 

1 Suratu'l-Qasas (xxviii) 5-6. ^ Surat u’n-Nisa’ (iv) 81. 

3 Suratu'l-Baqara (ii) 286. 
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citl} s'xys * Allah knows what is before and behind 
them ’ ' But this ccrtainlj does not mean that God 
had intentionally laid upon us the burden of things 
winch are beyond our control It would be an- 
impious accusation against God to think so God 
certainly knows what wc ha\c to do This does 
not mean that it was so ordamtd by Him that we 
should do such acts He in His infinite and most 
wise judgment, has been gracious enough to say 
‘Evers one is at libertv cither to be a believer or 
prove himself ungrateful * \ teacher does his 

host to teach all his students alike, and he knows 
full well from experience that a certain student will 
pass or fail at the examination In the «ame way 
God knows perfectly well what wc shall do in the- 
future, but the blame of doin^ or avoiding the 
performance of acts does not fall on Almighty God 
There are certain roads leading to a particular 
destination this is the case with different men 
treading different paths to reach their goal God 
knows full well what paths wc shall traverse but 
He does not force us to traverse a special path He 
has given us full liberty of action m this respect 
and leaves us to choose between good and evil 
* If He wished He could have shown every one- 
the right path ’ says the Qur’dn This implies thaf 
God has given us full libertv of action and the- 


I S&ralu I Baqara ( ] 253 


* Suratu 1 Kahf i%\i i) 28 
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■exercise of the freedom of the will to tread or avoid 
the right path and to choose between good and evil. 
He has left it entirel}^ to our discretion to do or 
not to do a certain thing, j ust take the instance 
of animals. The}^ will not be held responsible for 
their acts. Why ? Because they have been given 
a limited instinct. The case with man is absolutely 
different. God has given us wisdom and con- 
science. He has dra\vn a line of demarcation 
between good and evil for our guidance, and, lastly, 
He has given us the power of doing, or not doing, 
certain things which He has imposed on us to do 
as our duty and from which we cannot shrink back. 
So far this is the explanation of the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. 

Now as to religion and necessitarianism, it may 
be asserted that it was quite absurd to put faith in 
fate, when there were so many complications attach- 
ed to it and when so many misunderstandings 
generally arise out of it. Man cannot but believe 
in fate. The first and foremost apprehension in 
rejecting the doctrine of fate lies in the fact that it 
may give rise to the belief that man is the sole 
-author of his actions and that the existence of God 
is a mere fancy. It is an acknowledged fact that 
God is the Prime Mover of all things, and He 
Icnows full well about things that are to take place. 
•Apart from it, fate is the only doctrine which gives 
us strength and consolation in our lives and makes 
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US feel, ni c\cr\ moment in life, lint tliirt csisls 
Pnmc Moser of tII thinp, ''I 'ojd mi call AlHli,. 
God, Jcliosnh Jo\l Lord, or \'\riHn 

We •sre il\\*\\s <cn<iMcof llis omniprt-scncu We 
feel ill'll the conimjs«uon of an evil aci w ^cen b> 
Him II IS llie consciousness of His Iscinj present 
cvirswlicrc wliicli mates us keep tilonf fmm the 
CO nmi<Mon of r\il acts u IS a difTcrcni lh»n{ , if 
these suff rinps and calamities of life in thi re>ult 
of a man's own doing, or arc caused h\ hi-* fellow 
creatures or arc tin fruit of Ins breach of tlu law** 
of nature, o' the cons<qucnet of di'^olh-ditncc to 
God It js not phil<xopb\ or ‘cicnci I'ut onU the 
rcalmtion of the that prove i source of 

consolation to us Lacn wisdom cannot scrat. us 
in the hour of need and cahmita although we 
regulate our h\cs In It It is onlv rJif^ion which 
helps us at tins critical junctun and n ichcs us to 
rcsij n ourseUes tntirch to Ills will The idea 
that whatever lakes place in this material world 
emanates from the All Powerful God imparts to us 
the greatest possible relief, for then we believe that 
our sorrows and calamities have come from Him, 
wlio IS the best judge of events and who is our real 
well wisher This faith onl) comes to our rescue 
when the wisdom of the uorld proves an absolute 
failure 

Isldm docs not allow us to neglect our present 
and future life and to leave it altogether in fate 
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We are recjuircd lo exert our energies and resources 
4;o the full. It is true that what has already been 
predestined is bound to take place ; but of that 
we have no knowledge. Our fate is a blank pagp 
to us. We are bound, therefore, to do all that we 
can to make our lives successful and leave, the 
result to God’s will. W’e are bound to preserve 
ourselves from falling into the lab 3 Tinth of evil and 
to pray God fervently for our betterment and 
prosperity. It is for such an occasion that God 
says ; ‘ O God forgive us our sins : conceal our 
evils : and end our life with the good.’ It must be 
borne in mind that Islam does not tolerate neglect 
in the performance of our duties ; it enjoins on us 
to act to the best of our ability. If the teachings 
of Islam had meant that free will should not be 
made use of, because everything is predestinated, 
■the very lirst object of the revelation of the Holy 
Books and the advent of the Prophets from time to 
time in the world would have been defeated. 
Throughout the text of the Qur’an the non-Muslims 
have been reproached for making this statement : 

‘ We have always found our forefathers doing this 
-and we follow in their footsteps.’ In response to 
this, God has commanded His people to make use 
of their wisdom and to be rational. It could never 
.be expected from a rationalistic religion like Islam, 


' Suratu Ali ‘Imran (iii) 192. 
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which nllows ihorouph lolcmtion lo m.uikmd nhout 
ihc ronduclinf; of their afTiif-, to prcncli tint one 
‘‘houhl *;hrink fmm ontA dntv. tint one should not 
make u'e of onc\ common ♦-enst' and commence 
nnd sljonid Irad an amm.il hfr. 

We cannot deny thr (icl ihit Gutl in llir ^)ur'.in» 
i-S!nrjf Ins in nnny p.i^vj{:cs de«cri!Kd Himcclf to 
h 2 thf lie can'-'* of ihtnf.s, hni this i!oc» not con\cy 
to ns llie m^inniMhat He Ins ihsolvcd us from 
the cs'TCIhc of th )se faculties, which lit* Himself m 
His wise and sa*;acii»is jiiiljjmt*nl Ins granted to ne. 
Go 1 cannot h' held responsihh* for oiir csil deeds. 
If ’such were the cv-'*, the diff'»rcni religions and 
the law’s of di:Tcfcnt nations .and countries would 
hicome ahsolutely null .and void, and man under 
the circumstances would he hound to lead the hfc 
of hruica. So far it is certain tint man’s free will 
is limited, and He only, the Cn ator of the whole 
universe, is the cause of all effects He ortly is the 
author of cscra’thing. 

Now to Khayy.lm. I am stron[;l\ of opinion that 
Khayy.lm as a Xfuslim had no right to criticise or 
quj-.tion the acts of God in his quatrains ; hut his 
motives should be carefully analysed, for he is never 
irreverent and he simply endeavours to prove the 
weakness of human nature. His views are a lover's 
complaint, in making which he is quite justified as a 
seeker after truth. He has exposed the surround- 
ing temptations that beset man in the performance 
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of good acts. And as God is the Prime Mover or 
Force of all things, Khayyam is so sensible of his 
weakness and inability that he has humiliated him- 
self as best he can before God, and complains to 
Him in good faith like a loying deyotee and seeker 
•after truth. His last words in his dying moments, 
referring to his search after God, bear ample 
testimony to the fact that he did repose his confi- 
dence to a certain extent in the exercise of free will ; 
but he attached little importance to it as compared 
with the predetermination of God. I do emphati- 
cally request my readers not to oyerlook his dying 
declaration, if dying statements have any legal value 
at all. To me they are the essence of the whole 
life of a man. 


^ /i ^ Jjf 

C5V^’ ^ 


Thou placest a thousand traps in my way, 

And warnest me to be doomed, if I ever tread on 
them. 

No atom in the world can move without Thy order. 
Thy own will is done, and still Thou rebukest me 
for being a sinner. 
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FitzGerald translates it thus — 

* Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with Rin 
Beset the Road 1 was to wander »n» 

Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sm 1 ’ 

The contents of this quitnm should not lead its 
readers to think that thc> arc at Iibcrt> to do what* 
c\cr thc> like, ultimatclj laying the whole burden 
of their actions on God. Man^s coneciencc is the 
best guide And an) thing against the judgment of 
conscience should be treated as a pitfall. It rests 
with human bcinga either to fall in this snare or 
pit, or to fall back from the danger, and cither to 
iwcp aloof from temptations or surrender to them 
The turning-point at this critical juncture in man's 
life cither leads to the ro>al road to success and 
Mrtuc, or to the dangerous abjss of vice and failure 
Certainly, c\cr) thing depends upon the Almight) 
God and nothing can mo\c without His command , 
but the diNinc lawa ol different religions bear ample 
testimony to tiic fact that man has also been 
empowered by God with a will to carve out his ow t, 
destiny, able to commit cmI actions or be a dof 
of good deeds In the words of Samuel Smio 
‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves’ Pn^ 
man should not permit himself to think foi;cd 
moment that he can, independent}) of God, do g»Jth 
deeds If he does he should remember the \ 
known proverb, ' Pride fallcth before dcstruct 
11 
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If he rejects this proverb and depends abso- 
lutely on his own goodness, he is sure to fall and 
make himself liable to omissions and commissions 
against divine law. We are forced by experience 
to lay it down that man should make the best use of 
his conscience by constancy and virtue, and act with 
thorough reliance on God’s help, because man is 
always subject to error. It is, however, a matter of 
paramount necessity not to weaken one’s conscience; 
but rather to nourish and foster it with care, attention 
and promptitude and so strengthen it against 
the blinding and deading forces of the universe. 

Cassius tuVtssiina virtus. Virtue is, the safest 
. shield. And brave is he who exercises self-bontrol. 
Aiidaces fovtuna jurat. Fortune follows the brave. 


y > v J- 


j%l 

till.' 

y CM V • V_/ V 




When God did not like what I have desired, 
How can that be set right what I have desired ; 
If it is good whatever He has willed, 

So it is all a fault whatever I have desired. 


^ ijl j (J-O 

• • I • M ^ 
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' It IS an imprcsbion that Thou hast cast on our 
existence, 

Thou hast originated a hundred wonders from us ; 

So I could not ha\c been otherwise, but 

What Thou hast turned me out ol the crucible 
such ns I nm. 

^xS ^ jili . l-jT j\ 

* ur* 3* ujlj 

h DjT jl iS J 

* (►« er* cT* 

Thou hast moulded nv5 from water and clay, ubat 
can I do ? 

It ts Thou, who hast stitched the fibres of this reed, 
what can I do ? 

Every good and evil that emanates from me 

Thou hast recorded «t on my forehead, what can 
I do ? 

Mr. Wadia who is tltoroughly at one with ‘Umar • 
Khayy&m says ; * ‘ By Fate, on the other hand, 

I understand a belief that the order of things is 
unalterably fixed and established from the begin- 
ning of Creation once and for ever, and that no 
power we know of, human or divine, can hasten, 
stay or retard even by a second this predetermined 
succession of events, or deviate by a hair's breadth 


* Paie and Prte pp. vi. 143. 
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its fixed line of direction. To put in the words of 
‘Umar of old ; — 

When Earth’s first clay They did the last Man’s 
knead, 

And tlicn of the Last Harvest sow’d the Seed ; 

Yea, the first Morn of Creation wrote, 

What the Last Eve of Reckoning shall read. 

FitzGerald translates it thus : — 

'Tis all a chequer-board of Nights and Days 

Where Destiny with Men for pieces plays ; 

Hither and thither moves, and mates and plays 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

Again Mr. Wadia says: ‘Oppressed with the 
crushing sense of the helplessness of humanity, 
‘Umar Khayyam refused to admit the responsibility 
for his acts. To him the so-called sins of men were 
not crimes for which they should be judged and 
condemned, but weakness inherent in their verj' 
being and beyond their power to prevent or over- 
come. He felt for his fellow-creature as few have 
felt for him. He knew him as few have known him. 
He knew that man could not separate himself from 
all the rest of nature and that the rules and condi- 
tions of his being were as fixed and as unalterable 
as the procession of the stars and the succession of 
the seasons. If we for the nonce, leaving aside our 
righteous sense of indignation, patiently feel for those 
secret stops that give rise to sins and crimes, we 
should realize how perfectly the clairvoyj^nt eyes of 
old Khayyam.have penetrated into the heart of things.' 
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Mr Wadia has done full justice to ^ 

also agree with him, so far as holding that man i5 
incapable of doing or avoiding things beyond his 
control If man is capable of removing certain 
barriers or incapable of subduing certain forces, he 
IS either responsible or irresponsible for his omis- 
sions and commissions Just as the laws of nature 
are fixed, so are the laws in connection with man 
also fixed There mast he an intelligent difference 
between man and the remaining creation of God 
otherwise man has no right to be called the best 
and the noblest of God’s creations He has been 
gifted with -wisdom and conscience mainly to do or 
not to do certain things Temptations have, how- 
ever, been purposely placed m his waj and evil 
desires (Nafs i ammdra) have found a place m his 
nature, and, on most occasions, m private or in 
public, he falls a victim to them These tempta- 
tions or evil desires are the medium of his test It 
IS within the power of man to develop or not to 
develop good or evil desires He has been given 
the choice of good If he was not so made as to 
discriminate between good and evil, the conscious 
ness of these two important things would have had 
no value at all and there would be actually no line 
of demarcation drawn between them If no man 
IS held responsible and accountable for his actions, 
all the laws of the different nations and countries, 
religious or temporal, are worthless and useless and 
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their very foundations will be so badly shattered as 
to leave no chance of re-instating them in their 
right place. There is no criminal law in the world 
which does not provide for certain exceptions. 
The object of these exceptions is to exclude only 
those from the operation of law, who are of imma- 
ture age, whose sense of distinction between good 
and bad is not developed, who are insane and 
devoid of that common sense which enables them 
to form a rational judgment of the consequences of 
their acts, or who are entitled to violate the preva- 
lent laws un'der certain conditions in good faith, 
such as the defence of private person and property. 
In the same way, the laws of the different religions 
are also based on the same principles. Only those 
are held responsible for their conduct who have the 
capacity of such law being applied to them. For 
instance, no lunatic is liable to have to undergo any 
term of imprisonment, or. to have a fine levied on 
him, or to be held religiously responsible for his con- 
duct. Such a man is civilly dead. ' The Hindu law 
goes so far as to treat an ascetic also as if he had met 
a civil death. Only those provisions are made for a 
lunatic, which protect society from his encroach- 
ments, and he is placed in a lunatic asylum so that 
his mental disease may be cured. The provisions 
of different religions prove the fact that man is 
answerable for his conduct or, in other words, he 
has to exercise his freedom of will within a 
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circumscribed area within his mental and physical 
jurisdiction All religions are considered divine 
institutions and all of them, more or less are provided 
with civil and criminal provisions, promising man 
either the inestimable gifts of the Creator in Paradise, 
or threatening him with the everlasting and perpetual 
torments of Hell Religions which do not embrace 
the conception of Paradise and Hell have their own 
S} nonyms or substitutes, pregnant with an analogous 
metaphysical reservation or exposition of their own 
The outward forms may be different, but the 
substance and essence is almost the same in the 
form of penaltj or reward. The case of religion is 
in absolute conformity with the laws of nature 
Whilst they look upon certain religions as un 
accomplished and incomplete, I would ask them 
not to undervalue their worth, but to treat them as 
if they were undergoing the process of evolution 
The laws of nature are none else but those created 
by God for the administration of the universe, and 
for which God is solely responsible There is law 
everywhere, and man cannot be an exception to it 
There is stability and uniformity in the laws of 
nature because God is responsible for them If the 
material universe had the same faculties as man 
possesses and were given a similar choice, the whole 
world would turn topsy-turvy. In the same way, 
there are laws for man, some mandatory, some 
directory, and some exempting him from their 
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application. Without such laws, there would be 
wholesale confusion and tumult and no one would 
be held responsible for what he does. Anarchism 
would prevail everywhere. And to efface this 
revolting state in the spiritual world, God has from 
time to time sent on earth different messengers in 
different climes and ages, to convince man that he 
was placed under certain obligations and incurred 
liabilities, and that it was obligatory on him to 
know himself and Him, who had created him from 
dust. The object of temporal laws is to restore order 
and peace. The object of religious or spiritual laws 
is to restore order in the spiritual world and to 
maintain that moral standard of humanity which is 
vitall}^ essential for life and existence. Without 
such laws, an atheist would stand on an equal 
footing with one who believes in the existence of 
God. Without such laws good and evil, light and 
darkness would be treated as synonym us. 

As I have already said, Kha}yam’s main inten- 
tion is to show his great humility before God, and 
where he is said to have transgressed the limits of 
propriety, which I think he has not, he has fur- 
nished us with a practical illustration of the frailty 
of human nature and, as a redeeming feature of 
which, he has contributed valuable literature in the 
form of pathetic invocations to God to show His 
boundless mercy and compassion. I would again 
repeat the old motto of the wise : ‘ Do your dut}’’ 
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With the best and most honest intentions and 
depend upon God for success and alwaj’S hold 
yourself guilty and repentant before Him, for you 
may have neglected your duty ; and neglect of duty 
and ignorance of law are not to be entertained as 
an excuse.’ 

* iJj' 

SjOi ,y.\ 

• SiiibyT tii 

It IS Thou Who orgamzeth the actions of both the 
dead and the Ining, 

It IS Thou \\ho ^ustaincth the scattered firmament ; 

If I am vile, Thou art the Lord of this slaNe, 

Why should the fault lie with any one when Thou 
art the Creator ? 

Compare 2auq — 

aJ ^ h* Af ^ 

' V iJt 1*^ 

Why could we not do what we have done ? 

O Zauq, It was already ordained by God from 
eternity. 

A great injustice is generally done by not quoting 
the sweet and lovely Hindi songs. I would ask my 
readers to compare the opening lines of Binda 
Deen’s welMcnown T/<«mri, in which a woman 
complains -of the indifference of her beloved Shyam 
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Girdhari (the love-hero) and at last attributes it to 
her karma that it was predestined that her Shyam 
would be a reckless and frivolous beloved, not 
content with her but keeping company with differ- 
ent women. It may be noted here that in the 
Hindi songs a lover is always a woman and man 
the beloved. 

, Jl. ..itib 

(_5 > V V 

i?- 

" 

* C5^''-T^ Ji 

Manun manun na teharee 

Chahe paun parouwalce 

Jo honi thi so ho gai sajni 

Man man samajh samajh pachhatani 

More karama men yahi likha tha 

Shyam milen harjai. 

Manun manun na tihari. 

Never, never, should I be reconciled, O beloved ! 
Though I have to fall on thy feet with folded 
hands. 

What had to happen O sister-companion, has 
already happened, 

How often I have secretly regretted with recurring 
consciousness, 

That it was so predestined in my karma, 

That my beloved Shyam should be everywhere. 
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Compare : Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘ Life, as we 
call it, is nothing but the edge of the boundless 
ocean of existence.’ 

The second and most important problem of 
m)'sticism lies in the fact that all human beings are 
the reflection of one infinite light, or the shoots of a 
•clump of bamboos whereof they make lutes, or a 
drop of an unfathomable ocean, or particles of an 
unbounded desert of sand and that all of them 
wander about like pilgrims or exiles in this world. 

yu 

When at first Thou madest me conversant with 
Thee, 

Why didst Thou at length sever me from Thee ? 

When from the very beginning Thou wast not to 
leave me. 

Why didst Thou send me to this world confounded ? 

Maulana Rumi sings in the same strain : — 
jJl SAJy lO ]j^ \j jl 

As they have cut me off from the clump of bam- 
boos, 

Both men and women have wept in response to my 
sobs and lamentations. 

He goes on to explain that the soul, being exiled 
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from Us home, has wept a great deal and Us melan- 
choly tunes have moved the hearts of men and 
women to pathetic weeping This demonstrates the 
fact that human beings m this life are no more than 
wanderers, who, at last, will have to return to the 
eternal fountain head of all life. 

David Hume ' m his essaj on the Platonist , or, 
The Man of Contemplation and Philosophical Devo- 
tion sajs ‘The divinity is a boundless ocean of 
bliss and glory human minds are smaller streams, 
which, arising at first from this ocean, seek still, 
amid all their wanderings, to return to it, and to 
lose themselves in that immensity of perfection 
When checked m this natural course by vice or 
folly, they become furious and enraged , and, swelling 
to a torrent, do then spread horror and devastation 
on the neighbouring plains * 

^Uc j ] J*> 

* Olbl y J* 

* 1— Sir- lliar- 

0 heart I when thou ait freed from the encum 
brance of the body, 

Thou, being a single soul, wouldest soar to the 
heavens , 

Thy eyrie is the Empyrean , U is a disgrace to thee 

To come and take up thy abode on the earth 

^ Essays LMerary Moral and Pohticat p 91 
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Thus FitzGerald : — 

Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 

And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Wer’t not a shame — wer’t not a shame for him 
In the clay carcase crippled to abide. 

Compare Wazir : — 

Xl'iJ '-P 

(/js) * hj L5t 

O bird of soul, do not be uneasy in the prison of 
the body, 

Whoever is arrested is released one day. 

The third inj^stic problem of life is the common 
idea current throughout the world that the cosmos 
is mortal, transitory and deceptive. Every new 
day in life brings additional responsibilities, mis- 
fortunes, cares, worries and sorrows. There is no 
real happiness in this life. And, even if we laugh 
and pretend to be cheerful, there is grief and sorrow 
behind the mask. Human nature is never content- 
ed and has to face troubles a new and afresh. 


1.0 cXi (Jo.- 

* 1.0 Jo jiij] ^ 
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This universe which was for a long time our sojourn, 

Nothing was gain to us but calamities and sorrows. 

Alas ! not a single one of our complications was 
solv ed, 

We went aw'ay with a thousand unrealized desires 
in our heart 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* vj:— « 1 j i j 

Do not desire cheerfulness, for the outcome of life 
IS a breath, 

Every atom is from the dust of a Kaiqubad and a 
Jam«hid, 

The affairs of the world and the reality of this 
life IS 

A dream, a whim, a deception and momentary. 

The fourth problem of life is that it is unstable. 
The life of a human being is the embodiment of 
sorrows and calamities. 

^^jl J«U- 

J' 1 *;^ 

a> 1 

When in this world of sorrows, the outcome of a 
man’s life is 

Nothing but to fret or become tired of life. 

Merry is the heart of one who soon went away from 
this world, 

Happy IS the man who did not of his own accord 
come into this world 
12 



CHAPTER XI 


The Philosophy of Life 

From the preceding quatrains on life it may appear 
that I^ayyam prefers a life of sadness and hates 
everything in it. But in fact it is not so. He 
rather teaches us something different. Obviously 
Khayyam’s philosophy of life is the echo of 
Epicurus. It teaches us to have no concern what- 
ever with the past or future. It persuades us to 
keep our eye on the present. Enjoy it. Eat, drink 
and be merry, for the world is unstable. • There is 
nothing in this life which you can call permanent. 
The world is a place of unending vicissitudes. 
Hafiz says : — 

, jjUi ^[ 1 ^ 

Such has not remained and such also shall not 
remain. 

It is, therefore, best for us to pass our lives 
happily. Transform your sufferings into pleasure 
and take life as it is with contentment and cheerful- 
ness. Make it beautiful even in its stormy moments. 
Make it sublime. Make it harmonious. Enjoy 
nature and its beauties. Let love smooth its course. 
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You will have to face the irrevocable hour of death 
to-morrow and you will not come back again to 
enjoy ail the delights of this world. Value the 
moments at your disposal with as much cheerfulness 
as you can, for they are very precious. 

Kh ayyam, if thou art over-drunk, be happy, 

If thou keepest company with a tulip-faced beloved, 
be happy ; 

When, at last, thou will be non-existent, 

Kno<v that thou art not (in existence); and be 
happy when thou art alive. 

There is nothing in this world so impressively 
certain as death. Communities holding different 
dogmas and religious views entertain hopes of a 
more brilliant life after death. Khavydm treats 
these thoughts as illusory. No one can deny the 
inevitable hour of death. He lays down before us 
this simple truth and calls on us to realize that no 
time should be wasted, that life should be enjoyed. 
He congratulates those, whose circumstances afford 
a chance of happiness, and insists on their realizing 
the worth of blissful moments. He treats life as 
the source of enjoyment. He discards the idea that 
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life is a bed of thorns. He advdses us to convert 
life into a bed of roses, if it is not yet so, for 
everything in this world was made for us and for 
seasonable and reasonable enjoyment. 




* 






If in the spring-time a huri-natured sweetheart. 
Hands over to me a brimming cup of wine by the 
side of a field. 

Although every one would take this word as foul. 
Prefer a dog to me, if I ever repeat the word 
‘ Paradise ’. 


^ tXii) 

j»X)l y I (Xj 

^ J ti./0 1 SS ^ ^ ^ 


A bottle of wine, the lips of a sweetheart and the 
side of a field. 

All these are cash to me, and Paradise to thee is a 
credit, 

A community is involved in Paradise and Hell, 

Oh ! who went to Hell ? And who came out of 
Paradise ? 
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* yjCs jby .if )i5y 

^|C<< OljUU ^ K ^ 

* 

Do not recall the day that has passed away, 

Do not cKimour for to-morrow that has not come, 
Do not rely on that which has not come and on the 
past, 

Be happy in the present and do not waste thy life. 

FitzGerald says : — 

And if the wme you drink, the Lip you press. 

Even m ^^hat All begins and ends m — Yes ; 

Thmk then you are To-day what Yesterday 
You were — To-morrow you shall not be less. 

The past, present and future are linked together. 
They are parts of the same fabric. The present is 
the result of the past and, when the present becomes 
past, it helps to the improvement of the future 
present. The materials of the fabric are sorrow, 
pain, good and evil. They illustrate the evolution- 
ary character of the world, the psychic nature of 
man, and tend to bloom in the everlasting peace 
and happiness of mankind. Wc shape our lives 
from the experiences of the past, and endeavour to 
build edifices ofihigher morality for the advantage 
of posterity. The^poet, inlaying special stress on 
the present, means to discard the troubles of the 
past and the anticipated or possible storms of the 
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future, but insists on making use of the present, and 
bids us strive with persistent energy in the thorough 
utilization of life, because he is confident of the fact 
that good and honest labour is always fruitful and 
imparts happiness. Even our failures, if they take 
place in the form of Fate, give us pleasure, because 
we have the satisfaction of having discharged our 
duty as much, or as far, as we have been able. W e 
cannot do away with the past, nor be regardless of 
the future, but what we are required to do is not to 
waste our present in fruitless sorrows ; but to do 
our duty which is the fountain-head of success and 
happiness. Dr. Whymant ^ on The Philosophy of 
Yesterday quotes thus Hadith : ‘ Man cannot know 
himself until he hath seen Allah, and to see Allah 
he must submit to the divine will that he may be 
led up the golden staircase of perfect vision ; and 
Islam means submission to the divine will.’ He 
concludes thus : ‘ The cities and empires of yester- 
da}'- are buried in dust and decay. Yet their 
messages. are pregnant with messages of lofty faith 
and boundless hope. Nothing that has been vivified 
by the hand of Allah can die, and think you He 
would have us rub the slate clean of messages left 
us through the ages ? Let us rather read and learn 
them well, that understanding them we may add a 
message of our own, that, when bur to-day becomes 


1 Islamic Review, April 191.5. 
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another’s \cstcrdiy. We may from our mistake*? 
learn \\i<;dom, and mounting to our temple of faith 
mike it loftier and wider till it reach the home of 
Alldh Him‘;clf.' 

sf/./’ j' 

•^f.) y-f jj; ^-a J j 

• A> iXxi 

It 11 belter for thee lo abilain from the itudy of 
all bnnehes of knowledge, 

It 11 letter for ihee lo be lo*^! in the thouRhLi of a 
iwccthcarl’i locks . 

Before the Umei «pjU tin blood, 

Do thou «;pin tn the drmking*pot the blood of the 
cup (i e. drink wmc before thy death). 

’H)* f iS j 

y ^ " j) ;* 

* »V^l y «XL^ J’d 

Before they attack thee by surprise, 

Order a cupfull of rosy wine ; 

Thou art not gold, O unconscious fool, 

To be put in and taken out of the crucible again. 

il^ iS (JZr ^1 

• 

Sj *S ^ 

• <JJj; j=-T } ^ »/ ejT 
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This wisdom that trots on the road of virtue, 

Warns thee a hundred times each day ; 

Utilize thou this momentary leisure, for thou art not 
That herbage that thou pruneth and which grows 
at last. 


rc^j] ^ (*^ cst 

Compare Mas'ud : — 

On what ground should one be proud of this 
fantastical life, 

When in the evening it is something different from 
that in the morning. 

•X- Ui 

sjwoT Uj^ jl 

Know that thou wilt have to bid farewell to thy 
soul, 

(And that) thou wilt have to go behind the curtain 
of the mysteries of destruction ; 

Drink wine, for thou dost not know from whence 
thou hast come, 

Be happy, for thou art not aware where thou wilt 
have to go. 

)j loy ^ ^ 

* ]j Jt) J ^ 

sLc sko 0'~5^ 

* Lo lAjUi « 



1S5 


t\w oionow- 

Uo« o moon '» , „5. 

ptinV 

thus 

_.,.nfT moo^ 


^ ^n ib'^t and nnc . 

throuRh tnis 

- _ *w ? 


6nseon*«“ 

V^hocomf 


Delete » 

X ^ J ^ 


‘""‘^ 7nh«moond.ob^nnd 

Id ‘ NVbot -s *V «mt'. " 
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Ghalib says : — 

^Osyo ^ I — 5 J. 

Who is that black-faced fellow who wants to enjoy 
strong drink, 

I want a sort of unconsciousness day and night. 

Ghalib was an well-known and a fearless drunk- 
ard. But he drank to drown his sorrows in the 
cup. In other words, if he could not overcome his 
sorrows, he yielded to drink in order to forget them 
altogether. He lived in an age when the dissolu- 
tion of the Moghul Empire had reached its climax. 
The fearful Mutiny of 1857 had brought misery and 
destruction to many a prosperous family, from 
which he also had no way of escape. 

jjLwj xoIj j J ^ li) ^ 

\j 

* t>)jT Jjic jJuj diliajJ 

It behoves us to cheer up the heart with cup and 
wine. 

And think little of the future and the past ; 

This transitory and imprisoned life 

Let us free from the bondage of intellect. 

The poet wants to drink as much wine as will 
make him lose his intellect for a moment, so that 
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may become unmindful of the past and careless for 
the future He \Mnts m strong dnnk to sink his 
sorrows s and to cheer up his spirits, for cheerfulness 
IS the kcj and alchemy of life The practical 
demonstration of this statement lies in the words of 
Ghahb, the great classical poet of India — 

* Of^ji J‘5 3 ji ^ 

ur^i oh 

How long \\ lU thou be sorrowful because of the- 
worldly cares 

With tears m ejes and with a bleeding heart , 

Drink wme, and seek luxury and keep thy heart 
lively, 

Before thou goest out of the circle (i e of this life)- 

A l/* J* ^ 

* jH) Sfi 

Drmk wine for thou wilt sleep an everlasting sleep 
beneath the earth 

Without a friend, a colleague, a comrade and a 
sweetheart, 

Be careful not to communicate to anybody that this- 
unknown secret 

Every shrivelled up tulip will not bloom 
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This quatrain obviously rejects the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul. Apart from the ideal 
beauty of language and thought, it portrays the real 
nature of facts after death, which no one can deny, 
as far as the material world is concerned. 

* Ij j\ 

Nothing at all I know that He who fashioned me 
Intended me for Paradise or the evil Hell ; 

Eatables, a beloved and wine by the side of a field. 
Each of these three are cash to me, and to thee 

Paradise is a matter of debt. 

v^j j' ^ 

* Jj (JXj ^itej Jo ^ (-1^1 j J 

'Covet the world little and live cheerfully, 

'Sever thy connection with the good or bad of the 
world, 

Take hold of wine and toy with the locks of a 
sweetheart ; for soon 

The chance passes away and these few days will 
expire. 
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FitzGerald sajs — 

Perplext no more with Human or Divme, 

To morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 

And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress slender Minister of Wine 

An Indian poet has put the same idea m the 
following beautiful and touching verses 

• i! i '-'Ir crt 

1*=“ Ci— ‘jJ V 

• il i 3' yl?' 

0 cup bearer 1 do not afflict me for a drop of 
water, 

"My heart is panting for the rosy crimson wme , 
Where shall I find these friends and this Jamshid's 
cup again ? 

When old age creeps upon u«, we all shall weep 
for youth 

5l»l5 

* iS 

* t— ^ iO »Ob 

Tfiis cara%an of fife is passing woncferfuffy , 

Utilize the moment that passes delightfully, 

O cup bearer, why dost thou grieve for what will 
happen to thy companions to morrow, 

(Prayj gneme the cup of wme, for the night is 
pi'ssing aw ax 
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* ^ ^ * X A # 

* ‘V.^— *“ jl ji\ 

'^jj Jf b ^_?»l-^.J jjbj s.) 

* ‘i'J.b 4>Jj 1,5^ 

The day is pleasant, and the air is neither hot nor 
cold, 

The cloud is washing the dust from the face of the 
blooming garden. 

The nightingale in the Pahlavi (ancient ' language 
of Persia) tongue to the pale rose 
Is clamouring for wine to be drunk. 

FitzGerald says : — ' 

And David’s lips are lockt ; but in divine 
High piping Pehlevi, with Wine ! Wine ! Wine ! 
Red Wine ! — the Nightingale cries to the Rose 
That sallow cheek of hers to ‘ incarnadine.’ 


I 


Jb' 




*• iXo 1 JljS ^ ^ 




sJ Jl 




iS lUj 




The month of Ramadan has passed away and 
Shawwal has come. 

The time of merry-making and luxury and the 
singers has come, 

The time has come now for the big leather bottles 
of wine to be carried on the shoulder, 

And cries of ‘ Make way, make way, the porter 
comes be heard. 
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FitzGerald put it thus : — 

So while the Vessels one by one were speaking, 

The Httle Moon Iook*d in that all were seeking ; 

And then they jogg'd each other, ‘ Brother ! 

Brother 5 

Now for the Porter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking.’ 

It is really a very dangerous philosophy for man, 
which allows him to enjoy himself to the full and 
to do whatever he likes, irrespective of good or evil. 
We cannot, however, expect such a state from 
Khayydm. He has made a confession in some of 
his quatrains that he does believe in the after-life, 
that punishment should be meted out to the 
sinners, and rewards bestowed on the pious. In 
those quatrains he has advised us to abstain from 
the commission of evil deeds and to lead a life that 
is virtuous and commendable. 

The autocratic forms of Government are the hot- 
bed of intrigues. From a democratic point of view 
they frequently employ all that is mean, low, selfish, 
unlawful, wrongful and outrageous to humanity. 
They leave no stone unturned to hinder the 
interests of others. They care little for the excruciat- 
ing sufferings of the poor' the innocent and the 
deserving ; but play havoc over all they can get, in 
order to satisfy their own insignificant personal 
wants and mean desires. There is little feeling of 
humanity in them. In short they do all they can 
for their own interests, without considering the 
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welfare and the prosperity of the poor. Autocracy 
or despotism is not in the nature of things. It is a 
curse to society. It is an inhuman -machinery con" 
trived to torture humanity, to render justice isolated 
from infallible legislation, to take the life out of 
society and to retard the progress of civilization. 
Khayyam witnessed this state of things in his time. 
He clearly saw that the majority of the officials and 
their agents indulged in diabolical schemes, always 
conspired together, made false pretensions, uttered 
deliberate lies, stirred up causes of discord, disunion 
and friction, exerted their faculties and energy to 
secure unlawful objects and .tried to win favours 
from those in power, ^ayyam perceived full well 
that what these men secured was after all a fleeting 
phantom, thoroughl)^ unreliable. It was subject to 
speed)^ decay and dissolution. You see a Vizier 
to-day in the exercise of full powers. A short time 
after you find him degraded and fallen. You see 'a 
man, who, a few months ’before, decided the fate of 
millions of men, and to-day he is begging for his 
livelihood. The Baramekides ’ rule with unlimited 
powers and glory to-day over a vast population. 
All of a sudden, they are slaughtered in cold-blood, 
.they fall with an unimaginable indignity, and their 
ver}^ name becomes a disgrace. The great and 
learned literar}^ genius, Abu’l-Fadl, is the chief 

'See Sell, The Umayyad and the ‘Abbdsid Khdlifates, 
PP- 75-80 (C.L.S,, Madras.) 
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courtier to-day and to-morrow is beheaded. These 
are the inevitable resuls of absolutism. 

A philosopher, who witnesses this manner of life, 
these practices that debase humanity, is bound to be 
deeply affected by the trend of such ignominious 
events. He is forced to say that the world is 
deceptive, unreal and unreliable. Men of rank 
and high dignitaries have no value in his eyes. 
•The outward grandeur of man’s life is worthless to 
him : he perceives its higher and nobler problems. 
He unconsciously lifts himself upwards, soars higher 
and higher, witnesses the earthen vessels prepared 
on a potter’s wheel from the clay of the once 
powerful Faridun. At last, the philosopher arrives 
at the conclusion that worries and cares should be 
done away with. Life is short. Pass it with con- 
tentment, with calm and quiet grace, and with 
happy satisfaction. Eat drink and be happy, and, 
when you depart from the world, depart cheerfully. 
When you were born, you wept ; when you die let 
others weep for you. 

I^hayyam is perfectly aware of the fact that a 
man with such views and notions JS looked upon 
contemptuously and receives no sympathy from 
those in power. He is shocked at this state of 
affairs. Accordingly he says : — 

* lij j 
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ji‘ 

.o" 




t^ij L^AA^J ^ ^ 


This company of the dignitaries with position and 
rank, 

Are tired of their very life witli anger and sorrow; 

One who is not greedy like them, 

Is it not wonderful, they do not count him as a man . 

In harmonious language Khayyam teaches us 
the lesson of contentment and freedom. He 
advises us to drop all care about our livelihood and 
to defy our enemies. He is a desperate fatalist 
and keeps a never-failing eye on the bounties and 
kindness of the .-Vuthor of our being: — 


J*^ y JjJi; cJL??" 

* ^ 


When the Lord in His justice has ordained thee a 
fixed quantity of sustenance, 

Not a particle of it will decrease or increase ; 

What is not available, one should not worry about 
it, 

And what is present, one should not care for. 
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Compare ^Mth this the last ^\o^ds of Father 
Fulton, S J. — 

Question not but live add Hbour, 

Till the goal is won , 

Helping every feeble neighbour, 

Seeking help from none 

Jj; 1 ^ : 

» 

If thou dost wish (to learn) the lesson of mysteries, 
Do not approve the hurting of any one, 

Neither fear death nor be overwhelmed by the 
sorrows of livelihood, 

Tor these two will invariably reach thee when 
their hour approaches 

What Khiyyam looks upon as an enviable life is 
described m the following quatrain — 

^ idjl 

* ojb JI-T j , 

Oj> ^ 

* O-i if 

Whoever m the world has half a loaf of bread, 

A little home wherein to lay his head , 

He who IS neither the servant nor the master of 
any one, 

Tell himto live happily, for the happy world is his. 
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Ibn-i-Yamin verj’ beautifully portrays sucli a life 
thus : — 


j\ b j\ J>\ ^J.} J_'.i .0 

* ,3 1; .tio ^l> .0 

,].3 i 3 au 

l_ • y ■ j J J- j j •■ • 

* cl)^ j 

* • t - ** -*^1 ■*- ^ *? t 


Two pieces of bread wlicther of wheat or barley, 
Two pieces of cloth whether old or new. 

Within a four-v.-alled house : thoroughly contented 
Where no one says : ‘ Get up from here and go 
there ’, 

This (life) is a thousand times better in Ibn-i- 
Yamfn’s eyes, 

Than the Kaiqubad and Kai h^usru’s glorious 
empire. 


Jli j uViO 


* d j j 


-3'^ 


j) ,3 • tiO <CWj..al3 »3 « ,< 

‘=- y-y J > y C- 




A loaf of wheaten bread in hand 
A gourd of wine and a sheep’s thigh, 

And thou and I sitting in the wilderness — 
This is joy not within the reach of' kings. 
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FitzGerald translates it thus : — 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 

Compare : — 

* K-jI c£ 

Come Mas*ud, let us go to the )ungle, for we have 
made an appointment 

With the daughter of the grape (i.e. wine) ; 

Why do you worry yourself with worldly affairs for 
These will go on for ever as they are. 

i/ f j-) 

* 

*? gMiS 

•* ? fcVil) v)y^ l> 

If a man earns a loaf in two days, 

And in a broken vessel one draught of cold water, 
Why should he be under obligation to others ? 
Why should he serve a man like himself ? 

jb 4 jL< 4^1 ■wM,} L11 >aL 

* *^3^ Stjb 

tiJuLu ^ 

♦ jb JjT lyi! . 
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It is dawn, awake, O wealth of blandishments. 
Gently, gently sip the wine and play the harp. 

For these who sleep do not get much. 

Those who have gone, none of- them comes back. 

With a master-stroke of poetic genius, Khayyam 
offers a great compliment to the poor hard-working 
classes, who perform their duty conscientiously, 
regularly and with thorough honesty. They get up 
early in the morning for the work of the toilsome 
day ; they realize their arduous task of life and 
their grave responsibilities ; they not only maintain 
their individual respectable position, but do all they 
can to make those dependent on them comfortable. 
They get up early and, having partaken of a simple 
meal, enjoy their pure wine, which is more precious 
to them than the costliest liquor and gives them 
strength and domestic happiness. They know the 
worth of time and utilize it to the full. In a mystic 
sense the morning wine means devotion and pra5^er 
to the Deity. 

Now, we have to scrutinize the philosophy of life 
as taught in Khayyam’s quatrains. What does the 
philosophy of life mean ? Are there different philo- 
sophies of life ? What is philosophy itself ? It is 
tantamount to wisdom, and, technically speaking, it 
is the description of that insight, or the realization 
of those mental acquisitions and observations, 
obtained by. penetrating into the depth of the 
natural phenomena. These phenomena may be 
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difTcrcnt, They miy be connected \\ ith the nnimal 
life or with ininimilc objects. Thc\ ma) depict 
the cinneter and life of saints and religious 
and spiritual leaders, or thc\ ma> be directly 
connected with the works of God the Almight> 
Him^cU.. 

The outstanding feature of philo-*ophj lies in Us 
aiming at wider and higher ranges of thought. In 
Us ad\.anced stage it deals with mental theories 
Then comes the fresh problem of nccessiU Whj 
such necessity arises and what relation docs U 
bear to man may be questioned. Is man subject to 
necessity, or is ncccssitt goaerned bi man 

What then is the philosoplu of life ? It is the 
highest attainment of human thouglu, u is the 
procreation of the most developed stage of mental 
actJVU) and the essence of speculation on the most 
complex problems of the universe. It is a problem 
that finds place m the mind of cvcr> class of thought- 
ful men The problem is entertained bj almost 
cv’cr)’ individual and, at last, is given up with disap- 
pointment by the majority of people because of Us 
impenetrable nature. Wlntarcwc? Why arc we? 
Where have we come from ? Where have we to go 
to ’ What is the good or ultimate object of our 
being? What is this whole universe and what is U 
for? Are we awake or dreaming? Is the existing 
statd of things to continue, or will it assume a 
different shape ? 
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Is' there only one philosophy of life, or are there 
a variety of philosophies connected with it ? The 
philosophy of life as expounded by Khayyam in 
his isolated quatrains, if taken together, serves to 
answer one question after the other. Khayyam’s 
quatrains, therefore, form a special sqhool of 
thought, constitute as dignified association and try 
to follow a special denomination. 

There is decidedly no solution of the problem of 
life. All the Persian poets, specially the Sufis of 
Islam ; Buddha the enlightened, Schopenhauer and 
other philosophers of similar schools of thought 
have all, with one accord, at last arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is next to impossible to find the 
positive solution of the knotty problem of life ; that 
the accurate knowledge of the real state of things, 
as they are, is beyond the intellectual scope of 
human beings. Khayyam, perhaps, represents his 
own or his brother philosophers’ case in saying that 
he saw an irreligious man of broad and liberal 
views sitting on the bare ground. He belonged 
to no denomination and possessed no creed. 
He was neither a Musalman nor an infidel. He 
possessed neither Avorldly dignit}'- nor riches. He 
folio wed\ not the commandments of any specific 
religion. 1 He was incapable of knowing the nature 
of the re^ity of things. He followed no persuasion 
and had mo positive faith in anything. After this 
descriptio^i of a Rind, Khayyam, to the vexation of the 
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so’callcd puritans, who pass their judgment on the 
outuard state of things, ironicallj challenges them 
to show if anj one of them is capable of soKing the 
delicate and complex mjstcnes of the world. At 
last, to their great chagrin, he decides that no one 
in this frail and dcceptuc world can c\cr know the 
reality as it i«. Again he dcfiantlj treats the subject 
in a different stjlc and sa\s that, m fact, no one can 
unra\cl the secrets of cterniiN and no one can claim, 
to command a wclMnhnccd or final insight into 
the different m\stcncs of the universe, for their 
disclosure is absoluid) impossible. \ou and I, he 
sa)«, arem fact holding mutual conversation lichind 
the Veil, and, when it is raised, none will remain as 
he IS. Again he savsthat the beginning and end 
of a certain age is not discoverable, and no one can 
possibl) chim to have the knowledge of whence he 
came and whither after death lu is going. 

• ly>l 

* jS . 

Khaj jam has again treated the insoluble problem 
of life bj saving that jesterdaj a vessel was com- 
plaininglj asking the potter wlij he made it and 
then broke It. In the same waj% Khajjam refers 
fo people, who, in spite of their ignorance of the 
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real nature of things, pretend to impress others 
exultingl}^ with their intellectual acquisitions and 
their knowledge of the mysteries of heaven and 
earth. Khayyam is of opinion that these people 
are practising deception upon themselves. He 
again refers to people, who worship God merely in 
expectation of huris and palatial abodes after 
death. Khays’am seriously objects to the devotional 
• character of these people, for true worship and 
sincere love of God is indifferent to rewards or 
punishment. Love must be unselfish, pure and real. 

* ,.-2i . ..-w y 

Jj j Jj Sr''-' 

0 .A? * Jj^ ^ ^ 

It is a favourite theor}- that all men arc the 
reflection of some light, or a drop of some boundless 
ocean. They have been all isolated and stranded 
within this world of never-ending miseries. But 
death would restore them to the self-same fountain 
of light or to the ocean of everlasting life. I^ay- 
5^am also welcomes the sweetness of this theor}' : 
but with charming reasonableness and a desperate 
liberty, so often taken by poets of eminence, asks 
God, the Omnipotent Himself, what caused Him to 
send him on a journey, after he had been allowed 
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to be introduced to Ilmi and made dear, and why 
He sent him into this world to wander about, 
overridden with ceaseless enres and siilTerings, when 
He did not actually intend to deprive him of His 
company. 

All these instances demonstrate the indissoluble 
nature of the existence of this world and the 
impenetrable mvsicr}, of life. It seems to be un- 
likely that tins mvstcr) will he unveiled m this 
world. It may be expected m the life to come 
Kjiajyam is unable to realize rcalitj. He scriiti- 
nUed the various attempts made from time to time 
to the solution of this great problem and at hast 
found them all to bo .an ab'olule failure We have 
now* to see the foiindation«stonc on which the 
edifice of Kliaxv.im’s plnlosophv has been built, as 
regards the secret of the co«mos, llic nature of God, 
and the scope of knowledge. He starts v\ith pure 
ignorance. So far all the sound thinkers, specu- 
lators and philosophers have been bafiled in the 
attempt to find out the real secret of the realitj, 
veiled behind the natural phenomena, and the 
wonders of the Omnipresent Lord. The click of a 
clock, the burning of fire, and other different 
phenomena observed b) us in the daily routine of 
our life, so simple to look at, constitute a stupendous 
problem of exccption.al difficult) which no. one has 
ever been able to solve. We know matter, and, 
according to some, merely the cxistenre of matter. 
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and nothing else. For instance \vc can carry our 
hand from point A to B. Undoubtedly \vc see this 
movement, we are conversant with its relations and 
antecedents. We also know the process underlying 
the movement being communicated to our body. 
But we are quite ignorant of the real cause of such 
movement, how it emanated from its source and 
worked upon the matter. In fact, matter, like soul 
and mind and other kindred objects, is unknown 
to us. Be it a learned or an ignorant man, the}^ 
equally express their ignorance as to the cause of 
the different problems striking their mind. ‘ Veril}' 
we have not rccognixed Thee as we ought to have 
.recognized Thee ’. MeVara/daka Haqqa Ma'rdfatilia. 

^ ^ C - > , * - 

cJlij.cLs 

In fact philosophy teaches us that the beginning of 
knowledge has no end and cannot be completely 
mastered. We simply know the superficial aspect 
of things. We are in absolute darkness as to the 
reality of phenomena. Though the myster}^ of. 
the world is not meant for us, we* know so far -that 
•life is a problem and that this world is shrouded in 
mystery. We do not know what it is. Even this 
negative kno.wledge carries a great weight with it, 
although it is nothing. The creation of the question 
in our mind and our search after the truth, are an 
•evidence of our enlightenment and high position in 
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the world tn compiri'^on with the other crcitions 
Though we do not know the causes of di\inc 
wonders, our wisdom is usual!> affected througii 
our senses In the 6«{>crficnl condition of miuni 
phcnoincm We arc scnsihlt of the cm«ation of 
such effects Life taken coUcctivclj consists m our 
realization of the considerable effect of worries 
tfoutilcs, pains and sufferings The fact that life 
a source of our sorrows is the masim formuhtud In 
y3a)^aTn b^ the invstics, h) tlic Sufis, b\ Buddha 
and the different pcs'^tmist philosophers of the world 
md their followers The world is full of calamities, 
IS deceptive and untrustworthj There is no real 
happiness in this hfe \\ hat iscallcd happiness has 
a strain of grief in it Its end is sorrow 

Life like a dome of many coloured f»lass 

blams the white radianc*' of Eternity 

(bheUey) 

Saudi has sung m the same strain and said that 
m this life he witnessed nothing but perpetual 
d)ing and heart-burnings, tint he passed his hfe in 
the mornings and evenings of this world like a 
burning candle ’ 

* ^J^ OjO e5^ 

Again he SI) s *0 Saiida whoever came into this 
world, he took nothing with him , just see me going 
back with a heart full of desires 
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o¥i' 

* })j^ ji cJ‘^ liy^ 

Gjialib compares his existence to a speechless 
.extinguished lamp of the grave-yard of the poor, 

^ )'f iJ^j 

Mir, the first and unparalleled Urdu poet of 
India, with a pathetic and boundless disappoint- 
ment, says : ‘ The burning stain of separation, the 
unrealized longing for the beloved’s meeting, the 
intensity of fondness ; are the surging embroilments 
with which I sank into my grave.’ 




^ j'y 


Khayyam, in dealing with the problem under dis- 
cussion, advises us not to seek worldly pleasures, 
because the essence of this life is only a breath, that 
every particle of earth is the once crowned Kaiqubad 
and Jamshid, that the real nature of life and of the 
cosmos is a dream, a delusion, or a breath only. 
Again he says that before thee, many a man and 
a woman have lived, who practically adorned and 
illuminated the world. Thou shouldest, therefore, 
hasten to go in order that thy body may turn into 
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dust, because thy dust has alrcadj been a lliousand 
times a body. 


v::— 0^.1 ^ ^ .1 j\ 

■ • J j Jji jU^ j 

lyj .1 jj T i.j 

• '■^ --v cl* 0 At j’ 

Again lie narrates tins sad .storj* ni a difTcrcnt 
sv'ay, and says tint Ins seed was sown with the 
water of eternity, and Ins soul was fanned with the 
fire of grief; that he was wandering on and on 
round the world like wind .and it was a riddle to 
him where his dust was picked up from. 

V- r -i' 

• ^ ^ j_i)T ji 

oh jM 

* ail jxilo.j ^U. j\ ^ OU-lS 

Khayydm treats the instability of life, the un- 
reliable position of man and the frailty of his nature 
in a more pathetic way and says that one day he 
visited a potter’s establishment, where he saw two 
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thousand pots, both eloquent and speechless. It 
seemed to him, as if they asked him where the 
potters, the buyers and the vendors had gone to. 
This interrogation may be explained in other words 
thus — the clay of the pots had been remade and so 
frequently used over atid over again in shaping pots. 
These pots were so successively sold that their 
potters, their purchasers and their sellers' had all 
alike long before bidden farewell to this world for 
ever. 


* 




jd 

-4sS»- • 




The deep gloomy pessimism of an individual, 
absorbed in the close study of the tragical nature of 
things and given to pondering over the 'minutest 
details, is worth consideration. Without a shadow 
of doubt, Khayyam and his brother philosophers are 
quite justified in leading us to believe in the mourn- 
ful nature of this short life and in our ephemeral 
pleasures and their sorrowful end. But pessimism 
may be welcomed and appreciated, inasmuch as it 
'helps to 'protect us ' from the baneful effect of 
'■'sensual pleasures and their unwarranted gratification. 
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of lu^^lful desire-', jt should be \Nclcomed» but only 
*;o far as it contributes to the maintenance of that 
moral standard of cvccUencc, so indispensable for 
human belng^, for othcr\\i<;c man has no right to 
luc in this \Norld merely to attain his own selfish 
ends. The mam object and mission of man’s life is 
to do good to himself, to his relations, to all men and 
to his counlr\ . Rut if it is contended that both good 
and c\il arc the creation of God, and as nothing 
was designed as useless, and that it is, therefore, 
the dut\ of man to do cmI also, then this conten- 
tion maj be disposed off in the significant and 
weight) words of M. Tougan Raranossk), who 
sa\s 'In llio lift of a man ns m the life of a 
nation, cmI is closclj inierwotcn with good. 
Without cmI there would he no good, for good is 
nothing more than the vaiKjuislung of evil Trom 
this point of Mew c\il not onU «er\LS good, but is 
also, as It were, the imariahlc basis of its acliMt). 
Great historical crimes, like tho'^c of which we are 
c\c*witncss to-daj, base their place m the trium- 
phant onward march of eternal truth. The more 
terrible the crime, the more beautiful and the more 
d.a22ljng the power of that good which o\crcomcs 
it.*' 

Some persons arc naturally inclined to study 
tlic rcaht) connected s\uh human life from a 

* Albert t Dool, p. 106 , 
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pessimistic point of view only, and their creative 
imagination always presents to their vision the most 
disappointing and mournful aspects of life. The 
more deeply they speculate on the truths of nature 
and the dark side of the world, the more their intellec- 
tual and moral aspirations are disturbed by the 
protruding forces of despondency. The pessimists 
always look upon things with disgust. They 
attach little value to the nobler and brighter side of 
life. They persuade others to adopt a life of 
seclusion. But philosophers like Khayyam, who 
advise us to discard seclusion, point out to us a 
beautiful and flourishing garden, where useless 
sadness is extinct, where isolation from and rejec- 
tion of others is never sought, where freedom and 
toleration is predominant, where no one cares to 
think over depressing secrets, where religious pre- 
judice and discussions about the unknowable and 
the supernatural are disallowed, where the echoes 
of sorrow are heard with dignified calm and pati- 
ence, and where the sad music of grief is heard 
with a cheerful smile, Khayyam advises us to 
defy sorrows, to face heroically the onward march 
of the calamities and miseries so often visiting us 
in life, and bravely shield ourselves against evils 
with unflinching determination. The vain and 
conceited glory of the world, the unjust and force- 
ful nature of the strong over the helpless, the showy 
and ill-earned position and rank of some, all these 
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in the eje of Khayj^m, are the occupations of the 
fool, the narrow-minded, the low and the mean 
He advises up to lead a life of intellectual and 
spiritual ease and freedom He tolerates no licen* 
tious habits, forbids us to be greedy, warns us 
against being intemperate, and asks us not to mind 
the misjudged or mischievous comments made by 
others about us He wants us to lead a straight, 
plain, simple, unaffected and honest life He wants 
us to be cheerful even in our djing moments 
He desires us to lead a life of happiness even if 
the heavens fall and the world be moved 

If the mean world is unfaithful to >ou, he 
advises you emphatically to pass a life of intoxi- 
cation and respectable humility 

O^ljjsr U, ^Ijj pJi 

* f Jj' 1^'- 

In fact, he means to say that, if the haughty 
well-to do people underrate us, look down upon us, 
and discard us , because we do not flatter them and 
because we do not contribute to their evil doings, 
we should not worry ourselves with their cold 
indifference, and should not, under any possible 
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circumstances, swerve from the right path of our 
good, honest and ideal life. He does not want us 
to waste our time and energ}' on the sorrows of the 
past or on the anxieties of the future, but insists on 
our being cheprfully careful of the present. To 
him the best pleasures of this short life comprise 
the friendly compaii}* of the honest, the sincere and 
the true. 


Again he asks us not to be at all uneasy about 
things not fallen to our share, and not to worry with 
what is decreed for us. He advises us to make the 
best of the worst circumstances, before we fall as 
martyrs to the dagger of this tyranical world. 






1 — >T Ua- 


j: 


j j\dji 


I 




^ \jf^t J 


These wise words, uttered eight hundred years 
ago, are in strict conformity with the modern theory 
of evolution. They demonstrate that Khayyam 
was the most adyanced personality of his age. His 
teachings refer to the survival of the fittest. He 
asks us to perform our dut)'- without caring what 
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others say about us. We should not indulge in 
fruitless worries for what we have not. * If you 
wanttoN^in the admiration of the whole world,* 
Kha)wdm advises yon to be ‘ cheerful w ithout 
pride and conceit for pride is the death*blow to 
evolution and to the search after truth. 

Compare : — 

Thrice blest whose lives ate faithful prayers, 
Whose loves m higher love endure. 

(rennyson). 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

(Tennyson). 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

(Tennyson). 

Honour and shame from no condition use ; 

. Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 

(Anon). 

Not he whose hopes are all fulfilled, 

Whose every wish is gratified, 

By stern disaster never chilled. 

In fiery furnace never tried. 

Not he be happy, wise or great 1 
But be who, torn and tempest-tossed, 

And bravely struggling with his fate, 

Finds a new life for that he lost. 


(Anon). 
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It is easy enough to be pleasant, 

When life flows along like a song ; 

But the man worth while is the one who will smile, 
When everything goes dead and wrong. 

For the test of the heart is trouble, 

And it always comes with tears. 

And the smile that is worth the praise of the 
Earth, 

Is the smile that comes through tears. 

(Anon). 

Do you wish the world were better ? 

Let me tell you what to do. 

Set a watch upon your actions. 

Keep them always straight and true ; 

Rid your minds of selfish motives ; 

Let your thoughts be clear and high, 

You can make a little Eden 

Of the sphere you occupy. (Anon). 

The man of life upright. 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds. 

Or thought of vanity ; 

The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent ; 

That man neither needs towers 
Nor armour for defence, 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
From Thunder’s violence. 

(Anon). 

Cowards die many times before their death ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. • 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard 
It seems to me most Strange that man should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 

Will come when it will come. (Anon). 
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This only Rrant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour I would have 

Not from great deeds, but good alone. 

The unknown are better than ill known ; 

Rumour can ope the grave. 

Acquaintances I would have, but when’t depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friend«^. 

(Anon). 

1 laugh not at another’s loss; 

1 grudge not at another's gain ; 

My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clear, my chief defence ; 

I neither seek by bribes to please, 

Nor by deceits to breed offence : 

Thus do I live, thus will I die, 

Would all did so as well as 1 1 

(Anon). 

Whenever thou canst, give never pain to any other 
Nor kindle fires of wrath his soul to smother. 

If thou desire to taste a constant peace, 

Vex thine own heart but never hurt another. 

(Anon). 



CHAPTER XII 


Lovi-: 

Love ;ind beauty arc inpejxirahle twins. They are 
like two roses of the same branch, or two waves 
of the same ocean, meeting over and over again. 
Where there is Ijcauty, there love is Ijound to make 
its obeisance on its threshold. Thus Ht'ifi/; : — 

ej'* 

From the very day wiien Joseph’s beauty began to 
make galloping strides, I knew 
That Love was going to bring out Zulaiklja from 
the veil of chastity. 

The proportion of love coincides with that of 
beauty. The more the beauty, the more the love. 
Beauty is magnetic and it attracts love. If there is 
perfection in beauty, there is perfection in love. 
Love may be classified as physical and as divine. 
Who can be more beautiful than God, the Author 
of beautiful things and heart-captivating faces. 
The latter, however, are subject to deca)', a mystery 
of which the cause is unknown to man. It is only 
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the love of God that Is everlasting. The passions 
displayed by the Sufis, or mystics, therefore claim 
an everlasting life. They have always their Beloved 
in God, and so their writings are always free from 
absurd and vulgar expressions. Their passions are 
pure, real, ravishing and burning with celestial fire. 

Physical or human love is short-lived. Naturally 
it is generally stripped of that fire, vigour and 
durability which is possessed by love divine. The 
strength of the poetry of love depends exclusively 
on divine love. It is, therefore, an integral factor 
of mysticism. In no land have so many mystic 
poets existed as in Persia, and so no language in 
the world surpasses the Persian language in vigour, 
elegance and effect as far as the poctiy of love is 
'concerned. The Persian language is remarkably rich 
in descriptions of the higher and nobler passions. In 
mystic poetry the problems of deep contemplation, 
amounting to forgetfulness, self-sacrifice, anguish, 
complaint, waiting, separation and meeting, are 
analogous to those of the poetry of physical love ; 
but they are nowhere better and more elaborately 
explained than by the mystics. The sufferings and 
calamities endured in life impart to the mystics the 
same sweet taste which a lover realizes in the 
antipathy of a mortal beloved. 

Mystic poetr}’ is characterized by expressions of 
the noblest and highest order. The poetry of 
human love burns with passions alluding to kissing, 
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embracing and other similar expressions which, 
comparatively speaking, fall into a low and im-, 
modest categor}'. Mystic poetry embraces only 
those pure and transcendental thoughts, which are 
pregnant with the charms of ennobling love and 
which preserve the crystal flow of the stream of life 
from pollution. 

Love is a magnetisrfi born in the nature of man. 
It conquers the heart and creates in it something 
which causes spontaneous utterances of an inviting 
nature. Happiness and anguish, stormy fancies 
and restlessness, madness and self-consciousness 
are the paths that are to be traversed in love. But 
all these paths, though strewn with thorns, from a 
lover’s point of view are beds of roses and the source 
of an indefinable ecstasy. Love begets thoughts 
which please the mind and creates noble passions. 
It effaces all the inward envy, enmit}’ and other 
desires of a mean nature. A true lover begins to 
love his enemies. It leads to self-denial and self- . 
effacement, and rises above all thoughts of wealth, 
and worldly glories. It is the source of courage 
and bravery, self-martyrdom, strength of will and . 
determination, manliness and perseverance. A true 
lover never hates his rivals. He loves all alike. 
To him a friend of the beloved is his own friend, 
To him the riches and honours of the world are 
worthless, for he seeks the possession of his be- 
loved.,' His glory is his own love.. He loses all 
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greed for money and riches. All the mean tenden- 
cies of human nature are converted into virtue in a 
lover. Enmity changes into affection and regard r 
niggardliness turns into generosity : pride becomes 
humility: iow-mindcdness evolves into high-minded* 
ness. In short, a true lover becomes the essence of 
all that is noble and good. Love asks for one be- 
loved only on whom it may shower its best things 
and choicest blessings even unto an unknown future. 
This is why the Sufis speak of a three-fold self- 
effacement : (i) farii^ fi Allah, (ii) fand fi Rasul, 
(ill) fana fi Shaikh, i.e. extinction in God, in the 
Prophet, in the Shai^. AU these forms lead 
individually to one common gaol. They are used 
collectively to denote scU-cffaccment in love. True 
love never cares for calamities. It is pleased to 
entertain sorrows. It is not only the shape and 
appearance that causes love but attractions as well 
that cannot be explained. It is never selfish. It 
discards cruelty, fraud, deception, hypocrisy, false- 
hood, want of mercy, and offensive, indifferent and 
crude behaviour. It entertains all the virtues it can 
acquire. A mystic lover sees in everything the- 
wonders of God. 

A Persian poet says : — 
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In the eye of the wise, the leaves of the green 
trees 

Are one by one a great record of the divine 
knowledge. 

In a ^^'ord a m3'stic poet is the author of all 
those ennobling details of love which characterize 
inspired poetr}’. 

IQ3ay3'am sa3's : — 

^ ift>j s l3 am 

^ y ^ ‘-jjj 

* y j<y ijjl j \y 

Lamentable is the heart which has no burning 
(for love), 

And is not mad with the love of an heart-enliven- 
ing sweetheart ; 

If thou shouldest live a single day without love, 

There is no other day more badly wasted by thee 
than that day. 

Compare the beautiful copulet of Zaibu’n-Nisa 
Makhfi : — 

^ iY.«3 &i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

May the hand be broken that did not twine round 
a beloved’s neck. 

Blind be the ej'e that did not enjoy the sight of 
beauty. 
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I^waja Wazir sajs . — 

^ L ^ ^ kVC* 

* ,jV ^ tUt <i*vi 

Better that the heart burst to pieces which is 
incapable of fcelmg the pain oi others 

That eye be better blind which has not shed a tear. 

j'^ ^ 1*/^ ^ 

* *iJyO p'ol JuU- ^1 . 

Although I am uorn out with ape, Thy loie has 
snared me, 

Otherwise, how could my hand catch hold of the 
cup of wine *, 

My love broke the repentance that wisdom taupht 
me, ‘ 

And the cloth that patience stitched is torn asunder 
bv the times 

Jjj 4 j «5^ ^ ^uA 

* *5jW 

jjj^j • sk-o j JU* si 4>jI) jf^lc 

♦ Oj) Jj 1 }f i 1*!;^ 

The worldly love has no lustre. 

Like a half-burnt coal it has no brightness, 

A lover should for years and months, day and 
night, 

Have neither rest, patience, nor food nor drink 
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Compare 
Sh'ifta : — 


me loiiow 


pli \3 

Jl Li] 


.♦ " I 

LS^‘^ ^ C5t t-S" 


It is perhaps that which they call love, O Shifta, 
Which is burning like fire in the breast. 


Byron has taken the following view of love : — 

Yes love, indeed, is light from Heaven, 

A spark of that immortal fire, 

With angels shared — by Allah given. 

To lift from earth our lo.v desires. 


* What to the bee in nature is merely colour and 
scent, and the marks or spots which show the right 
track to the honey, is to the human heart beauty and 
joy untrammelled by necessity. They bring a love- 
letter to the heart written in many-coloured inks.’* 
Bondage and liberation are not antagonistic in 
love. For love is most free and at the same time 
most bound. If God were absolutely free there 
would be no creation. The infinite Being has 
assumed unto himself the mystery of finitude. And 
in Him who is love the finite and the infinite are 
made one.’* ‘Now all else passes into oblivion: 
only this sweet symbol^of the touch of the eternal 
love fills us with a deep longing. We realize that 
the palace of gold where we are has nothing to do 


^ Tagore, Sadhana, pp. 102-3. 


3 Ibid. p. 115 . 
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with us—our deliverance is outside it — and there 
our love has its fruition and our life its fulfilment/ * 

Allen dealing with justice and love, he says — ’ 
‘Justice being a divine principle, cannot contain 
any element of cruelty All its apparent harshness 
is the chastening fire of love Man himself, and 
not the law />cr sc, has brought about all the 
afflictions which arc working for his ultimate 
happiness and good. Love reigns supreme in the 
universe because justice is supreme. .\ tender and 
loving hand administers the rod of chastisement. 
Man is protected even against himself. Love and 
justice arc one ’ < 

Immortal love is the love of God. The over- 
lasting life to which the soul aspires can only be 
attained when it bathes itself with all possible 
fervour and increasing interest, in the love of the 
Eternal and Immortal Lord of the creation. Love, 
love and love, and jou will have the best fruits of 
life — an immortal life. Truth is love and love is 
God, and to secure an immortal life is to love God. 
Professor Stephen, on the Evolution of the Ideal of 
God,’ says: ‘The god of the highest civilization of 
to-day IS still a furtVier advance. Ml hvs dnine 
nature, all his supreme and self-sufilcing power 
remains in fullest measure, but to them is added a 
great paternal love for and providential care of his 

1 Tagore, Sadliana, p. lOZ * Alien ^Icn ntiil Sj?s(ems, p 44. 

^ Jsiimic Review, Angust, 19)5 
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creatures. From the god who was pictured 'as 
delighting in crueltj^ and punishment has .been 
evolved the God of Compassion and Mercy — 
Ailahu’r-Rahmanu’r-Rahim. From the gods of 
polytheism and pantheism we have evolved the 
Great Ruler and Maker of all that is, the Great 
I Am, no longer to be approached in dreadful fear, 
but in loving trustfulness, for “ God is beneficent 
towards all His creatures”.’ This is the perfection 
of the idea of a god, the highest point to which 
human intellect can attain in its search for the 
Great Creator, the most perfect 'idea of “ The All- 
Powerful,” the most comforting vision of “ The 
Most Merciful God,” the Lord of all that is 
created, “ the Most Merciful, the King of the Day 
of Judgment.” ’ 

Maulana Rumi’s view of love is worth reading : — 

So sure doth he love Allah that his love 
In one great flame hath swept away self-love. 

Dr. Wh}TOant, in The Psychology of the ^Higher 
Morality f ssys : ‘ And 3^et, realizing to the full the 
significance of the natural law of cause and effect, 
the higher morality discards this view. In the 
Qur’an, we read : ^ “ 'We nourish, and guard you, 
keeping in view the love of Allah ; we seek from 
}mu neither recompense nor thanks.” No system 
of rewards and punishments is here. “Neither 

1 Surtu'l-Insan (Ixxvi) 9. ® Islamic Review, February, 1915. 

2 Suralu’l-Insan (Ixxvi) 9. 
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recompense nor tlianks,” but " keeping in view the 
illimitable love of AllAh. ’* “ Ala Hubbihi is, like 

many of the phrases in the Qur’dn, capable of a 
double interpretation. Its first meaning is “ keep* 
ing in vien the loic of Allah/’ and its other meaning 
ma 3 * be given as “when food is needed most He 
gives it aw aj.” How this contrasts with the state- 
ment, “there is for them that do good a reward 
most glorious/' Hcrclhcrcis no seeking of reward; 
it is sufiicient to '* keep in mind the illimitable love 
of God." ’ 

Maulana JalaUi’d-Din Riimi says : — 

My desire shall always be 
More to haie than Needs decree, 

Even as gay Flowers I pluck 
New Spring Blossom*, smile at me. 

And when sweeping through the skies, 

From swift spheres new Fires will rise, 

Only True immortal Lo\e 
From Perfect Beauty doth arise. 

When all is still and the earth has gone to sleep, 
Wake Thou in me I 

When wearied with the d.ay my tired eyes sink to 
rest, 

Wake Thou in me ! 

When eyes m Paradise unsleeping guard me o’er 
As stars above, 

Dwell in my sightless eyes as my Dear Guest, 

O Wake 1 Wake Thou in Me. 

And when the Dark of after-Life is here, 

And Love's smile dawns 

And draws me, Lovedike, ever to thy Breast, 

Wake Thou in me ' 

15 
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Again Dr. Whyinant’ treats on Love and com- 
ments on the above verses thus 

‘ Has ever such a perfect Love been so perfectly 
expressed ? 

The worker is concealed in the workshop : go 
3'ou and see Him manifestly in the workshop.’ ^ 

To quote again Dr. Whymant^ ‘ To be uncon- 
scious of the world, self, and everything save the 
Eternal is life, all else is unreal. This may seem 
very metaphysical and too difficult of comprehension 
for those who are not academicians, but a little 
thought will make it clear. 

The greatest teachers of all are those who learn 
the philosophy of long-ago ages and thus accumu- 
late the experience of centuries. ‘Umar, in varying 
mood, proved how transient are the joys of earth 
and, through our estimate of them enables us to see, 
with proper perspective, the real. Truly his philo- 
sophy is like .that of “ The Preacher ”, when he says, 
“ In much wisdom is much grief, and he that 
increaseth wisdom increaseth sorrow. . . . And how 
dieth the wise man ? As the fool. Therefore I 
hated life ; because the work that is wrought under 
the sun is grievous to me : for all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. . . . There is nothing better for a 

1 Islamic Review, article on ' The psychology of the Persian 
philosophers,’ December 1915. 

2 Article, God in Nature, Islamic Review, October 1915. 

3 The Mysticism of the Ruba'iyat of ‘Umar Khayyam, an article 
in the Islamic Review, October, 1915. 
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The flame of ‘hhq Allali breaks down all bar 
And captive souK sets free, 

Mi hurt and seared with mundane scars 
And starved for ivant of love. 

No longer dost Thou seem afar 
Now Thou by love art known, 

W’e drinlc so deep of ‘ishq Alhih 
'fhat we in Tliee arc lost. 

From morn till night I can but think 
Of 'I'hec ,\llah and love, 

And with that magic bond I link 
Myself with all mankind. 

I wallc about like one astray, 

Quite dumk with heavenly wine. 

How can I tcai myself away 
From Him who is within. 

‘ Thou art myself the lover cric' 

To that soul he adores, 

‘ I never did exist he sighs, 

‘ But only q'hou, Beloved ’. 

Love of my soul, (3 Lord Divine, 
Engulfed in love, FI! drown 
Inebriate in that heavenly wine, 

No longer I — but Thou. 



CHAPTKK Xni 


I>l \TII 

Kuwywj’s conception ofilcuh ma> Iki traced from 
the following; rjuitminsi — 

* cjV 



1 un not ilie nun who fi. vrs tlcilh. 

Tor thi*! fcir t > nu from ihit su)e u more npree* 
able, 

The Lonl Ins lent me thn lift, 

1 «;h'ih rL'i^n hn> ‘OjI) to linn wltcn the lime 
comes. 

Comp ire N.ishn • — * 

• ut k /-^ 

e,-^' >»'■'' ut 
* u" h 

Old aRc h IS brought the ine's«aKe of departure, 
\Veakn< Sh is cradua!l> proKressinj? ; 

We ln\e to sleep m the corner of a tomb, 

Yes 1 Yes ! that night also h.is to come. 
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Compare Ma'sud : — 


*■ ly& 1 

Death is the gate of an eternal life ; my work is 
getting easier. 


^ 


* 




•• ^ \ 

r«^ ci' 


L5t 


liU 




Why should we mourn for this theatre of the 
world ? (for), 

We have to return to where we came from. 


J.!ij 








j 


ir 






The happy tidings of our assassination (by the 
beloved) is the fountain-head of our existence, 
For to die this unnatural death is in fact our life. 


* 






^ i' 


isJ 


iX^J 



S. 

j 


No more am I tormented by the perpetual troubles, 
The bower of tomb has relieved me from calami- 
ties. (Ma'sud). 


‘=^ /C 

* }^- (*^v 

The point of every hair is clamorous of love, 

The last hiccough has brought with it the message 
of the beloved. (Ma‘sud). 
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* ts®; a^v' t// A«j i 

The calamities of the \\orld went hand m hand 
with life, 

All troubles have disappeared after death. (Ma‘sud). 

Khayyttm sa\s — 

* t-5'u ^ J t 

JulC 

* wJU. j, j4iw cXbj \y iS 

Thou dost not fear tlie torments of hell, 

The water of shame (i e. tears of repentance) hat e 
never made thee pure. 

When the tt ind of death eMinguishes the lamp of 
thy life, 

I am afraid, the earth will not accept thee for 
shame * 

So ‘Iraqi in the follouing couplet — 

)tj>j j j-'- ^ 

(4^/-) * J ;> ■—3\j=~ \j~ sS 

When I laid myself prostrate on the earth in 
prayer to God, a \oice c.ime forth from it, 

Oh! Thou hast spoiled me with thy hypocritical 
prostration. 
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Khayyam says : — 

* («•*«/ ^s-= ijV- j' ^ 

* [^“"y ii)b^ jfr'^‘'*.-?j iJj?" 

Do not think tliat I fear the world, 

Or that I fear death and the extinction of my life, 
Death is reality, I fear it not, 

I fear, because I did not lead a virtuous life. 

There can be no nobler, better and higher aspira- 
tion of life than to lead it virtuously. What is 
called death is a realit}'. And reality is truth, 
which can never be hurtful. What hurts us the 
most, and what is really worth fearing is evil-doing 
and an improper life. The moral codes, in almost 
every religion that lead us to truth, insist on our 
keeping ourselves aloof from things likely to result 
in our destruction, both moral and material. First 
and foremost of all we must not violate the' rights 
of others. Life, as it passes mysteriously, comes to 
an end some day or other. Wh}^ should it be 
misused ? Why should it not be spent wisely, 
and in strict harmony with the moral codes of 
nature ? People in fearing death commit a moral 
sin. They think that woridty pleasures and luxuries 
will he lost to them and that friends and relations 
will be no more with them. They will have to 
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part with their \sorWly belongings, concerns and 
resources. Their lot will be lonely, and their 
aspirations will pass away There will be no one 
to help their children and look after those who 
are dependent on them. Thc> think that their life 
alone, is of interest or importance. The^ do not 
consider that this death simpl\ carries them from 
this life to the next ; that actually there is no death 
at all. It is simply a permanent transportation of 
the soul to the place from w lienee it came, and the 
restoration of the bod> to the elements. ( ould the 
thought that sends awe and fear to thur trembling 
frame present Itself to them dail>, with the reality 
of things as tlie> arc, thc> would perhaps entertain 
the idea of death with bliss, for it is the idea that 
leads man, if he is sensible, to correct and improve 
himself. The mystics alwa)s picture to their eyes 
the angel of death standing bj them, and this idea 
gets sucli a strong hold of their hearts that it sud- 
denly startles them forcibly, if any temptation 
assails them Yes, it is the thouglit of death that 
gives them power, help and support to stand inMn- 
cible at this critical juncture. They conquer temp- 
tations Their victory is of far greater importance 
than the victory in battles and subjugation of terri- 
tories, for It IS a moral victory It is self*snppres- 
s\on ; It 15 the lifting up of one’s self from the world 
of darkness into that of light ; it is the power which 
withholds us from the dangerous abyss of moral and 
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mental destruction into which so many fall. It is 
the thought of death that prompts us to develop 
and practise moral power and influence, so that we 
ma}’- acquit ourselves honourabl)’- when we bid fare- 
well to this world. 

Death ! Sweet death ! Thou givest unmolested 
tranquil sleep to the true. All human beings have, 
since the creation of the universe, been attacking 
thee. They contrive ingenious forms to protect 
themselves f.'-om thy strong grip. But can they 
succeed ? Never. Theirs is a fantastical and most 
childish effort. Thou takest away ever}'- one at the 
destined hour, which no one knows. Thou art the 
command of the Creator. And so thou shouldest 
be obe}^ed and with all the intensity of pleasure 
that human beings can command. And there is no 
other alternative but to obey this command. Thou 
art the greatest and most powerful machinery of 
the administration of the universe. It is thou 
which organizeth life and makest man Relieve that 
there is a Power, the Greatest of all that we can 
perceive. It is thou, O death, who introduces us 
to that Power and we bend to it with a sincerity 
be}'-ond description. If there were no death, who 
could believe in that Infinite Power, that All- 
Pervading Jehovah, Jove or Allah. ’ O death ! Thou 
art the key to our lives. Thou art simple, unaffect- 
ing and truthful. Thou visitest everything at the 
destined hour. But all along, with this simplicit}^ 
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and the ptainncs'^ of thj action, thou art an un- 
discovcrable mjstcry. Thou art an arrow that 
never faiU. The oriental poets call the eje-lashes 
of a beloved tlij nrro\\s. But thou killest N\ith thy 
arrow witlsoiJt distinction, whether It be a lover or 
a belo\cd, the tjrant or the innocent, voung or 
old, weak or powerful. Thy sceptre administers 
equal justice to all. And thou also wilt meet that 
justice onu daj from Him, who is Eternal and 
Everlasting, who has no beginning and no end 
O death ’ Thou art an angel of goodness Thou 
rclicvcst tiK afflicted from sufferings ; and the poor 
and the innocent from the ruthless hands of tj rants 
Thou an achualrous Knight Thou gnest a chance 
to the fools who long for false glory, power and 
splendour, and do not think of the afterdife. Yes, 
fools they are, for they, in their blinding ambitions, 
do not dream for a moment that thou wilt visit 
them also some day' or other, and give them a sleep 
from which no earthly power, but only the trumpet 
of resurrection, can awaken them. Thou partcbt a 
lover from the beloved to impress upon lier the 
beauties of uncared for and true love. Thou art an 
instructor with knowledge mattamabie by mortal 
and arrogant heads. And thou tramplest upon 
those who care not for thee, but, in the prime and 
vigour of their y'outh, have their own way with evil 
passions of tlieir misused powers. Thou makest us 
believe with full and honest conviction that He,. 
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the Supporter of the needy and of His distressed 
creatures, will stand by those udiom thou separatest 
us from. Thou givest real and permanent faith in 
Him. Thou impartcst to us divine love, which 
smooths the course of our life and puts before us 
ideals noble, congenial, natural and transcendental, 
which protects us from all that is inhuman, and 
from the vanities of the wicked and the unhappy 
^\or]d. 

0 death ! I have eulogized thee greatly and I 
fear lest thou shouldest become vain. I cast thee 
and thy thought aside. I make light of thee. 
Thou art only a command of the All-Powerful, 
Merciful and Most Compassionate God ; but since 
that is so, I am willing to embrace thee from the 
depth of my heart in order to please Him and to 
win the favour and compassion of Him, who is my 
Master and to me all that is best and noble. 

1 now compare other writings also on the subject 
of death : — 

And say not of those who are slain on God’s path 
but they are dead ; nay, they are living,^ 

There is no death ; what seems so is transition. 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

(Longfellow.-) 


* Suratu’I-Baqara (ii) 49. 
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Whate’er exists within this uni\erse 
Is all to be regarded as enveloped 
By the Great Lord as if wrapped in a vesture 
Who, like the air, supports all vital action, 

The Universal Spirit no part nf whom can die 
(Rig Veda ) 

Indestructible, 

Learn thou, the life is spreading life through all , 

It cannot anywhere, by any means, 

Be anywise diminished, stayed or changed. 

But for these fleeung frames, which it informs 
With spirit, deathless, endless, mhnite. 

They perish 

(Bhaguad'gita ) 

Never the spirit was born ; the spirit shall cea^e 
to be, never, 

Never was time it was not; end and beginning are 
dreams : 

Birthless and deathless, and changeless the spirit 
remaineth for ever ; death hath not touched it 
at all, dead though the house of it seems 

(Bhagwad-gita.) 

Death is a path, that must be tiod. 

If man would ever pass to God. 

No heart that holds one right desire 
Treadeth the road of loss ; he who should fail 
Desiring righteousness, cometh at death ' 

Unto the region of the just. 

(Bhagwad-gita ) 

He only lives who Iiveth well ; 

The evil-doer hath but a living death. 

A good life bnnceth a good death. 


(Anon ) 
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We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We must count time by heart-throbs; he most 
• lives 

Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts the best. 

(Bailey.) 

If there is but one song that I can sing, 

But one word that I can say 

To cheer the world or comfort the world, 

Let me utter them while I may ; 

For who shall be soothed by the silent note 
Of the song that remains unsung, 

Or gather joy from the voiceless words 
That sleep on a dead man’s tongue ?• 

(Anon.) 

It is one of the wise and evident uses of sudden 
death that we may so live with our friends that, 
come when and how it will, we may not add to 
the grievous loss the self-reproach of unkindness 
or neglected duties. 

Guard well our tongues ; no one can e’er 
Recall a word that’s once been spoken ; 

Wound not a friend : no balm can heal 
A faithful heart that’s once been broken. 

(Anon.) 




j ^ 


j‘^ 


It is no use if thou givest a hundred thousand 
rubies and pearls. 

For thou ha=:t 'broken a heart and not a pearl. 

(Anon.) 
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Death borders upon our birth, and 
Our cradle stands in the gra\e. 

(Bishop Hall.) 

Years following years steal something every day, 
Until they steal us from our«el\es away. 

(Pope.) 

Life, ^\e've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy leather ; 
'Tis hard to part, when friends are dear, 

Perhaps 'twill cauce a sigh, a tear ; 

Then steal away, give little warning. 

Choose your own time, 

Say not good night , but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning. 

(Mrs. Barbauld ) 

Alas for love if thou w'ert all . 

.\nd not beyond, O earth. 

(Mrs. Hemans.) 

^ iSJO ,J .j Jyj 

J? Li^ ly;' — 

.\s to flowers — they have di^plajed their enlivening 
attraction of spring for a couple of days, 
Lamentable are those buds which have withered 
without blooming. 

(Anon.) 

Whoso dieth, behev mg firmly that there is no other 
to be w’or^vhipped but God, will enjoy eternal 
bliss 


(Idadith by the Khalifa ‘Uthman.) 
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‘ Death is that stage of life, in which the soul 
passes from the physical into the non-physical. 
The soul is immortal. . . . The knowledge of 
the past — the knowledge gained in the physical 
world is with it. . . . After its departure from 
the body, the soul is first questioned as to the 
existence of God, and the mission of life. This 
examination is conducted by two angels in the 
grave. The soul is there. If it could ever re- 
main in the body it can also remain present with 
it, whenever required. If the examination is 
successful, that is, if the soul is a knowing soul, 
rest and peace are administered to it.’ ^ 


Muliainr.'.ad Sarfaraz Husain, Q-tn, Islam, p. 91. 



CHAPTLR \IV 


Mokm Ti u iungs 

KhwvImS plulo ophs of monlb is \er\ brief, 
i>jit vsliatcNcr lit, iias left lo po^tentx is quite enough 
to «i.r\c 11 1 guuli m thu brief in I evinesccnt life 

/jU <J Jo , 

Do not bickbitc iml do not injure the hearts of 
others 

I am m^oKed in the cires of the next world bring 
me wint 


JiMjJ JO JJ 

* ,sc iyjS *j oj 

iT* ■" Ut'j'' 5 * 3 }' 

« ^jJ Jj ^ 4t ^ ** ^ 

No evil wisher of men reihzes his object, 

Let none commit one bid action lest a hundred 
evils are caused m return 
I Wish thee good and thou desirest me evil, 

Thou dost not perceive tbil good and not evil is 
caused me therebj 
16 
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« , . ,AC :.) 1, Ji3 It3»s.il3 

L 5 • O • J ^ / 

^:- Jit^L) ( .o ,!»\.u 

l5 ■ • ,~ j Y 

If thou tliiiihosl th:U plc.rsure is limited to thyself 
only, 

And thou c.uisesl sorrow to ;i contented man, 
(Tlicn) sit all thy life mournimt thy common-sense, 
{And) feci it a calamity, for thou art a v/onderful 
fool. 


.cCT ^.1 

^ vy"!" <l5^‘ 

O thou who art the essence of the four elements. 
Hear a word from the shades, 

Thou art a demon, a fierce (luadrupcd and an angel 
in human form, 

It rests with thee to be whatever thou likest to 
show thyself to be. 

It rests w'ith man to turn himself to anything he 
likes. He may be a fiend, a tyrant, or he may be 
pious and a model of humanit}’. It lies within 
himself to mould his character as he likes. All the 
religions and experience teach this. But the pur- 
view of religion is confined. Some religions teach 
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US thit gooJncs';, chintiblc acts, oblig'ition, s>m- 
piilu, support ind cncounqcmcnt should be, as 
fir IS pos-iiblc, done m the circle of co religionists 
'Umir KhiNjun is more generous fie !o\cs 
niturc to the full ind follows its CMmple He is 
kind to all ihke, just is bounteous niturc is To 
him the light of the sun tlluminitcs the whole 
world; it fills on i jungle a desert, i garden, 
1 thornj bush, a bed of lovelj flo\cr“», a colligc 
ind 1 pihcc alike ' This is win * in the words of 
Sir Uibindnnilh Tigorc, ‘the Ujnnislnds describe 
tho'C who ln\c ittiincd the goal of human life as 
“peaceful" and as “ at one with God ’ meaning 
lint thc> arc in perfect hirmon> with man and 
nature, and therefore m undisturbed union with 
God** 

1; 

• jys^- AA 

Xmy Jj li SjaS iVe 

* ^(3 *j} A*, ixtf 

In the path of humility captiMte every heart. 

In the street of the Lord, seek a devoted guide. 

A hundred KVbas of wntcr and clay arc inferior to 
a heart, 

Why dost thou go to the Ka'ba ? Go and win a 
heart. 


I 5adh2na T/i« /2«t7lts<ifion o/2i//i. p 13 
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Maulana Janii has explained it in beautiful verses 
which have become proverbial : — 

/I £ 

] jdi slOb XJ^ 

* Cl^vj) j^\ (J.>1.=^ Jt3 

Win a heart, for it is the greater Hajj, 

One heart is better than a thousand Ka‘bas, 

Ka‘ba was founded by Abraham son of Azar, 

The heart is the thoroughfare of the Great God. 

Lord Headley quotes a Hadith, or a tradition of 
a saying or of an action of the Prophet, in his 
A Western Axvakening to Islam thus : ‘ What are 
most excellent actions ? To gladden the heart of a 
human being, to feed the hungry, to help the 
afflicted, to lighten the sorrow of the sorrowful and 
to remove the wrongs of the injured Henri 
Bergson says ; ^ ‘ Respect for the opinion of others 

is not to be acquired without sustained effort ; and 
I know no more powerful ally in the overcoming of 
that intolerance which is a natural instinct than 
philosophic culture. Aristotle said that in a republic 
where all the citizens were lovers of knowledge and 
given to reflection they would all love another. He 


* Bergson His Life and Philosophy, p. IS. 
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did not menn by I take it, that knowledge 

puts an end to dispute, but rather that dispute 
loses its bitterness and strife Us mtensit) when 
lifted into the realm of pure thought — into the 
world of tran<]uillit\ , measure and harmon).’ 


La-K-1 ,Co iJjts 'i 

* Jof 

* ^ i.SM 

\ good deed is good, be it with a friend or a foe, 

A good natured man never commits evil , 

U thou committest evil to a friend, he will turn thy 
enemy, 

If thou doest good to an enctn>, he is reconciled 


jJjIc y U 

* // V i 

OoL« »JA0 ^ 

* jij' b , J j j% 

Mix with men of good birth and the wise, 

Flee a couple of thousand miles from the ignorant, 
If a wise man gives thee poison, drink it, 

And if thou getestadrink from the hand of one 
who IS ignorant, flee from U 
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Compare Sa'di : — 

* jCJ^ 

Shoot away like an arrow from the company of the 
ignorant, 

Do not mix with them like sugar and milk. 



CHAPTER XV 


Hypocrisy 

KhvyyAm looks upon hypocrisy as the worst of 
crimes. He has laid bare the mis deeds and the 
inner feelings of those hypocrites, who are a dis- 
grace to humanity and who commit mischief m the 
garb of polemic religionists Sa*di and Hafir have 
ver^ hra\cly attacked the scheming priests and the 
orthodo't of the liypocntical class They have 
shown their characters m different and rare expres- 
sions and ways ; but KhavtAm has summed it all 
up in one quatrain — - 


* y 

A religioua man said to a woman of loose character 
‘ Thou art a rogue, 

Just see what thou hast given up and what hast 
thou adopted ? ’ 

‘l am what I show myself to be’, answered the 
woman, ' but Art thou the same what thou pre- 
tendeUi to be ^ ’ 
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There can be no more suitable and more con- 
vincing illustration of the broad and intelligible 
difference that exists between the outer and the 
inner man. Pure deeds, pure thoughts and pure 
words should correspond with one another. The 
discrepancj^ between the inner and the outer man, 
is a thing most abominable and the blackest form 
of wickedness. Khayyam has dealt with this in an 
intelligent manner. He has used the most effective 
and distinctive mode of expression. He has re- 
flected upon the - causes of such h3^procris)% and, 
therefore, teaches us to keep our inner and outer 
nature the same and to abstain 'from inconsistency 
and pretentiousness. 

He says : — 


* iXaa^^ « tXbks.. .0 

j j "v j 

So walk thy way that no one bows to thee. 

So Live Avith the people that no one stays (to pay 
homage to thee), 

If thou goest to a mosque, go in a way that no one 
Asks thee to go forward and act as Imam.^ 


^ The Imam in a mosque is the leader of the Namaz, or prayers. 
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asK*, tis to pi«?s our life quietl), and 
phinl) ; with simplicitj .uid witliontthc least touch 
of xTcct.uion so tint people ma\ not look upon us 
as saints or as holv persons It is the evident truth 
that when a man is considered to be pious, he 
rcaorts to all sorts of jiracticcs to maintain his 
dignity and to spread far and wide the odour of his 
sanctity But he cannot do all this without a show 
of ccrcmon} and evaggerated formalities If he 
had not brought liimscif to tins apparently pious 
stage in order to be reverenced by the people, he 
could have led a simple unostentatious life, stripped 
of all affected formalities 

khav yarn’s plulo».oph\ Ins a higher import than 
that of the so called orthoJo\ and the theologians. 
Theviewa of this sacred sect are confined within 
the arena of religious commandments The thco* 
logians test the actions of man b> applying to them 
the religious codes and by trjing to find out whether 
the actions involve the doer m penalties or rewards 
in the future life If tliey arc thoroughly satisfied 
that the nature of the act will exempt them from a 
future penalty, the) will not at all worry themselves 
with an) further investigation Thc> will never go 
deep into the matter Their standpoint is that 
of a purely formal religion They have nothing 
to do with the real aim and object of the religious 
codes Their ideal is the superfichal adherence to 
religion 
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Khayyam wants to find out the real nature of an 
act and the hona fide or the mala fide character of 
the doer of such an act. The motive is the main 
point. If he thinks that it is wicked, the idea of 
being pardoned by the divine decree imparts to him 
little consolation. To him the most tremendous 
sin is that God is witnessing its commission, and 
that he is the author of such an act. Accordingly 
he says : — 




•• i. . ^ t' 

c/ 1 *;-^ 




I have always fought against my unlawful passions 
successfully ; what shall 1 do ? 

I am uneasy with the pain of my commission ; 
what shall I do ? 

Granted that Thou pardonest me out of Thy com- 
passion, 

But what remedy is there for the very shame I feel 
that Thou sawest the act done ? 


ti 








^ \j 0.^1 i- sl..j . -ct^ 
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I advise thee, provided thou !i«tencth to me, 

For God's ^aKe do not put on the cloak of hjpo 
cm). 

The nc\t life !«; for ever and this world transjtor), 
Do not sell the everlasting empire for a moment 

I^aj)am ver) cleirl) describes the real object 
of life To him as a philosophcr-mjstic, the 
sorrows and pleasures of this life hive little value, 
if they arc the outcome of one's own actions He 
realizes with honest conviction the unreliable niture 
of life. The Msion of ihc^aftcr life Ins its own 
mctaph)sical charms Kim > Am is not at all pleased 
with the comforts of life and the realization of such 
objects through h) poensj To him the evolution 
of soul, the spirit or the mind, is tlic chief aim and 
object of CMstcnce He seeks truth and carncstlj 
desires his fellow -creatures to abide bj it In truth 
only he finds everything dignified and beautiful. 
He believes tint the present life is a preamble to 
the next world and it should not be ruined in the 
snares of h) poens) He desires us to kill our baser 
self, to control our evil desires, as the Spiritual 
Guide ordains MiUu qabala anta muti'i, i e Die 
before you die. 

u-flJl iZjUlbj slsjij 
* «-«b ^ VtXxd' 0^ 
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These few raw' men liavc u'orn their (Darwish) 
patched liabit, 

They have not walked a few paces on the path of 
truth and sincerity, 

They are quite ignorant and pretend to Jenow a lot, 

They abuse the name of those few' w'ho are good. 

The poet again refers to those of the orthodox 
community who, in order to attain their worldly 
wdshes, endeavour to apply the letter and not the 
spirit of religious codes to legali;?e what is actually 
forbidden. It is a hit at the nta/a fide character of 
such scholars, w'ho resort to formalities only, who 
are impressed by outward appearances and who do 
not care to find out the real nature and truth of 
things as they actually arc. Our poet attaches 
great importance to the search of truth, to the 
strictest coincidence of the inner and the outer 
man, to the correspondence w’hich should exist in 
actions, thoughts and words. Khayyam thinks 
that the lack of sincerity and the merely external 
mode of life have little value, although the theo- 
logians are extremel}^ particular about the latter. 
Accordingly he says : — 


J!; b 

* fit S.i 
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If I tell Tliee a secret m a drunl^cn state. 

It IS better linn to s«vy my pravcr> in the miitr.ib 
(arch in a mosque) without Thee (i c. prayuiB 
without conlemphtinR God and merely reciting 
the words of prater) 

O Thou, the first without a hcRmniuR, and the ev cr- 
lasting of all Thy creation, 

As Thou wtU, burn me or pardon me ’ 

Again, he sings in the same strain — 

i sr* 

* vJ-Hj; j j 

To drink wine and keep company with the good 
Is better thin adopims the hypocrisy of a ('•eem* 
ingly) religious man, 

If a lover and a drunkard ate doomed to hell, 

None shall, therefore, see the portals of I'aradise 

The orthodo\ community, or the veterans of 
religious law, (who observe very slnctl) its super- 
ficial aspect) deem it incumbent on a person to 
observe all those outward formalities in appearance 
and dress, which distinguish him from others of a 
different denomination or persuasion. Those who 
are strictly orthodoK resort to a special form of 
dress and appearance Khayyam’s sincerity makes 
It more desirable that one’s outward appearance 
and thoughts should be m strict consonance 
What he considers to be abominable is the keeping 
up of false appearances He admits the e\il of 
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wine, but he would prefer an honest drunkard who 
keeps company with the good, who tries to find out 
the truth and who admires I)eautiful actions to a 
hypocrite priest. In the last two lines of the 
quatrain just quoted, he takes a mystic turn which 
is the beauty of his style. He lays down a formula 
that one who is mad with the divine lov'e, even if 
he be a drunkard, is bound to attract God’s mercy 
and compassion and attain salvation. There is a 
section of Darwishes who lead a sort of life stripped 
of all its formalities, and almost unconscious of 
everything pertaining to the material world. The 
‘Ulama discard these people, because they trans- 
gress the limits of divine laws; but Khayyam likes 
them for their sincerity of purpose. In short the 
life of a true devotee of God is not based on fear or 
greed or outward ceremonies. 


xiS m ' ji O 


^ J J J J 




In school, house of Avorship, temple of idols and 
temple of the fire-worshippers. 

All fear the torments of hell and seek after 
paradise, 

The man who is conversant with the mysteries of 
the Lord, 

Lid cultivate nothing of this seed in his heart. 



CHAPTEK XVI 


HBAYYAM ASn THtCPUTHODOX CoMMLNITY 
KhavyAm's pliilosophy. Ins moral teachings and 
his far-sighted views arc convincing enough to 
enable ns to form an idea of the opinion he held 
about the orthodox community. He says quite 
rightly 

» s^-.I js^ ^ ^ 

With these few fools who understand 
On account of their ignorance that they are the 
only wise men in the world, 

13e happy, that owing to their ass-hke folly, as the 
proverb goes, 

/ They call him, who is not an ass, an unbeliever or 
infidel. 

It is a matter worth consideration that men like 
Imdm GhazAH, Imam RAzi, Muhiyyu’d-Dln ‘Arab! 
and Shaijshu’I-Ishraq have not escaped the tre- 
mendous attacks of this religious set. These go so 
far as to proclaim any one with liberal and broad 
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views an infidel. Posterity has afterwards known 
the sterling worth of these learned scholars and 
deepl}^ lamented the shocking conduct of those who 
parade as the pillars of religion. It is on this basis 
that Khaj^yam makes this i)crtincnt remark that the 
so-called pretenders and prejudiced scholars of 
religion call a free-thinker an infidel, who, in fact, 
is not so senseless as they arc. The real fact is 
that Khayyam’s poetical writings were too superior 
to be comprehensible to the ordinary' or fettered 
mind. 

Khayyam has taken notice of them in the mask 
of a poet ; but even a man of independent views, 
as he was, dared not reveal the mysteries shroud- 
ing the reality of things. He says : — 

* c:-- 1^ jCi 

The m5’steries of the world, as they are on our 
record, 

Cannot be revealed, as this would prove a calamity 
to us ; 

As there is no capable being in this world, 

That which lies hidden in our breast cannot be 
brought to light. 
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It is really a matter of considerable regret that 
the high-handedness of the surface worshippers of 
things has forced to lie buried innumerable myste- 
ries, wonderful realities and untold truths in the 
Jbreists of thoac who were real seekers after truth, 
w’ho were independent m their views, and who nur- 
tured their head and heart m the atmosphere of 
toleration and m perfect harmony w’lth divine love. 
These treasures have been buried with these out- 
spoken, harmless, independent, truthful and perfect 
models of humanit}. 

When this surface-worshipping set of the 
*UIamd, for their own w’orldly interest and aggran- 
dizement, passed a verdict that l^ayjdm was an 
infidel or an irreligious man, he wrote the following 
quatrain — 

J/ jt y 

Wbateser thou callest me, thou doest it out of 
envy, 

Thou callest me an embodiment of atheism and 
irrehgion, 

I confess that I am whatever thou sayest about me, 

Do justice (by this confession of mine), evil speak- 
ing falls to thy share. 

It is a simple truth that even the dust of those, 
who in their hfe-time wanted to injure the reputation 
17 
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of Khayyam, is nof traceable for they have 
left their names only for posterity to spurn ; yet 
Khayyam stands to-day, after a period of eight 
hundred years, a perfect model of humanity and 
genius, liberal and tolerant. It is a great mistake to 
interpret I^a5^yam’s quatrains in a way different to 
what is their real import. Those who have under- 
stood him call him a great mystic and remember 
him with benedictions, craving the mercy and peace 
of the Lord on him. To pass an unfavourable 
verdict against him, merely on the literal meaning 
of his verses, is nothing more than blind folly and 
unpardonable ignorance. Most of the Persian poets 
express their passions for divine love in technical 
language, which, if judged literally, would mean a 
great injustice to their writings. Love, wine and 
Saqi’ have frequently formed the subject-matter of 
Persian verses written by poets of eminence. 

Love and wine are the substantial attributes of 
Oriental poetry, and it is the effect of these two 
attractions which make the verses fascinating. The 
beauty of Khayyam’s quatrains, apart from many 
other fascinations of the art, lies to a consider- 
able extent in love, Saqi and the crimson cup of 
wine. 

Khayyam was one of those mystics who, in search 
of truth, knock down the outward barriers of formal 

’ Saqf means cup-bearer, one who brings the wine. 
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religion and seek consolation in the ravishing 
thought of the one Almight> Creator To call him 
an atheist or an unbeliever means blindness in broad 
diy-light. He behoves m one God, in the Prophet 
fev’crhstmg peace and the choicest blessings of God 
be on him), believes in the Day of Resurrection, in 
rewards and punishments to be meted out on the 
Day of Judgment. With the fervour of humility 
embracing a great divine love, he rcpretedly con 
fc3S0-> that he, like all other human beings, is sinful. 
He repents m the most cflcctive and sinccrest \\a> 
He knows and makes us also believe that God only 
knows the mysteries unknown to human beings 
He believes with thorough conviction that His will 
must be done. These are the great principles un- 
derl>ing religion and prove that I^ayyam had a 
heart in his breast that b.5at with perfect divine 
love in the most rational manner Its vibrations 
remind us of the great principle underlying the 
couplet of the poet of genius, Ghahb, as below — 

(n ^ bW u-'t ‘‘-'•r in 

We are monotheists, it is our characteristic to give 
up conventionalities, 

All religion*?, on their death, have become the 
ingredients of our faith 

It IS an instance of supernaturahsm, character . 
ized m the writings of Dante and which, m the 
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words of Mr, George Santa3'ana, may be explained 
as ‘ the raptures of a perfect conformit}^ with the 
will of God and of union with Him.’^ This realiza- 
tion of and absorption in Oneness is the chief 
and final destination of the mystics, — the highest 
attainment which the Sufis aspire to both in 
theory and in practice. It is the chief aim and 
object of life : it is the divine nectar which all the 
messengers of God have tasted and drunk, and it is 
the sum and substance of ail religions and ethical 
teachings. It is that exclusive Oneness which con- 
stituted the mission of the Prophet of Arabia and 
other various Prophets (peace be on them) before 
him, and which has been most frequently men- 
tioned in the Holy Testament of the Muslims. 

The following quatrains lead us to study IGiay- 
yam in the true spirit of his poetical writings : — 

* t dS Lia- 

The temple of idols and the Ka'ba are houses of 
worship, 

The blowing of a conch is the music of worship. 

The arch, the tabernacle, and the beads, and the 
cross. 

Truly, these are all the symbols of devotion. 

1 Santayana, The Three Philosophical Poets'^. 6. 
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The m\ sties absorbed thoroughly in divine con- 
templation think that cvcrjthing in the unnersc is 
a factor of the All-Pervading Infinite. It is that 
Oneness \^hlch they behc\c in, seek, know and 
rcnlirc. 

There arc eight stages m the nivstic Path — at- 
Tariqit — of the ^ufis. Thc\ arc bervicc (‘.Vbu- 
di\al); Lo\c I'Ishql , Seclusion (Ziihd), Know- 
ledge tMa'rifaii Kcstisj (Wajd or Ilah; Truth 
(IHqiqat^ , Union iWasli ; U\tinction iFana) ‘ 
In the second stige the Sufi-- tow one Goi, and m 
their decploNC forget their own-scU. and passing 
through th'* ^cNcral stages at list become -o absorb- 
ed in the One, so united iwash with the Di\ me that 
whatever they do or perceive or arc conscious of it 
is only that .\!1-Persadmg One. Whatever they 
cast their looks upon is that One, and this Oneness 
is their final goal. If they find jo> in anything it 
is in the contemplation of that One, and, at last, 
nothing but that One remains to tlicm. 

This process of sctf-cfTaccmcnt in God seems to 
have been derived from that Eastern Majnun, the 
lover of Layla He u«cd to cry first, ' I love Laj la.’ 
Later on tlic anguish developed into the erv ' I am 
L^ylii ’ and r« the thfre? the: word ‘ ’ or sell- 
consciousness became extinct and the cry echoed 
everywhere with the breath of Majnun, 'Layla* 

I Tor a description of these stages ^cc Sell, The An//i of Jsidm 
{•Ith ed ). pp 100-2 
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Layla ! La5-la ! ’ Thus the dualism was lost into 
oneness, or the beloved. 


3 3 / 


Of that Creator, the Lord of all, and of that Most 
Compassionate God, 

Do not be disappointed, because of the vastness of 
thy sins ; 

If thou art inebrin.te, profiitjate and dead to-day. 
The Merciful God will ptrant His grace to (thy) 
rotten bones lo-morrow. 


This quatrain shows that the poet does believe in 
the Day of Judgment, in justice and rewards. Our 
poet, at the same time, has an intense belief in the 
surging compassion of the Most Merciful and the 
Most Compassionate God and has convinced and 
sanguine hope that He will pardon us all. ' 




cS liJ tjl*. 


* 
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K 
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0 Siiqi ’ gue me % cupful of wine for the world is 
all darkness 

Nothing but thy face in the world >s the medium of 
an eternal hfej 

Life, world and everything m the universe has for 

Its object Thee and on Muhammad be Thy ble'^s 
mgs 

^jZss: 3 J ^ 

* ij illll ■- /( 

jj/- Vu-^vy’’ j’ 

* ^dil JM4 \j{^ 

Cxamme each and all of m> good deeds and pardon 
my hundred faults 

E\ery offence I have committed pardon it for Thj 
own <ake 

To fulfil Thy desire do not kindle the fire of 
V engeance 

Pardon our faults for the sale of Muhammad s 
bod> Thy Prophet 

jU. « ^ Jo 

* ■o ^ 

jL»> 4 • Ai \j 

*j‘ |a> "V ^ 

0 heart when the reality of the world is artificial, 

How long wilt thou suffer indignity from this 
sorrow and humiliation 

Entrust thyself to God s will and make the most of 
the present 

For what ha*’ once been recorded (m thy fate) 
cannot be change I for thee 
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There is no gainsaying the fact that he, who does ‘ 
not waste his time in indolence, docs not yield to 
sorrows and disappointments ; but does his duty 
with an unflinching determination, braves the 
dangers in life with an indomitable courage, uses 
his conscience as the guiding light to the thorny 
and dreary paths of life, works with an indefati- 
gable energ}^ and resoluteness and depends on the 
Creator for success. Such an one is sure to reach 
his goal and gain a real victory. And, if perchance, 
he meets failure, in spite of his doing all that he 
could do to cross the insurmountable barriers in his 
way, let him not allow himself to be disheartened 
with failure and disappointment, but resign himself 
with absolute submission to the will of God and 
believe that such was ordained bv God. Man is 
really helpless, but at the same time he has been 
endowed by God with certain faculties and capabili- 
ties, and he is bound to make use of them, to 
develop them rightly. 

The world was created for evolution. Every man 
was intended for the performance of his individual 
dut5^ Every nation, community, country and 
empire was meant to perform the high dictates and 
injunctions of the All-Powerful Deity. All are 
expected to do their duty conscientious^ and with 
absolute honest}^ and morality. If we -were meant 
to shift our evil deeds and our religious or moral 
sin on to the shoulders of others, there would be 
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words ‘ Ba waqt bcsuz’ (make the most of thy time, 
or, more literally speaking, he amicable with the 
time or times) teach us all the lesson of universal 
altruism. This simple hut broad expression can be 
explained in numerous and different wa3'S to suit 
every class of people, viewed from their own stand- 
point, and to turn the moments of this short and 
uncertain life t(j the best advantage. The import 
of these words, clothed in {Dlain and simple language, 
connotes a philosoph}- of sombre majesty. It is 
full of resplendent and practical maxims for saving 
oneself from fallacious doctrines and farcial do.gmas, 
and it can be safely and successfully applied to 
the universal good of humanity, irrespective of any 
caste, creed, countr}- or nation. And there is every 
hope that, if this application is honest and sincere, 
success is guaranteed. And what is success ? It is 
the regular and persistent use of one’s faculties in 
an organized form in the particular direction that 
suits one’s taste. It is the unflinching determi- 
nation, indefatigable energy and untiring and run- 
ning patience that makes a man ‘ the man ’ of his 
day. It is the best use of one’s life that blossoms 
into success after years’ methodical use of life. 

‘ We must needs resign ourselves,’ says Henry 
Bergson,’ ‘ to know only a few things if we would 
not be ignorant in all.’ ... ‘ The best way to 


’ An account of his Life and Philosophy, p. 4. 
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succeed js not to nim too cirl\ at snccc s ' The 
nobiliU and worth of Ufecannot be po'^^thh attuned 
v\itho«t the best use of oijc’n fncullses. with 
consistent and nc\tr*f iilmj; endeavour Tlie poet 
advises ns t<v resign our'’tKc» to the wiU of the 
Author of our being, tint is to sa\ , to depend on Inin 
for success jn life and evert our**cl\es to the ful! 
to be in pD-^session of such success, and not 
despair, for evcr\ thing is destined .an hour for 
Itself’.* Onk do \ourdut) .anddo it .as honcsllt and 
conscicnliousK as ^ou can, for as the \r\l> poet 
Abu’l-' \t i\ a, the famous Arab poet of Kuh, sang — 

Get sons for death, build hou'-c*' for {Icca> . 

And ah )c wend annihilation v wav 

For whom build we, who must ourselves return 

Into our uaiiv e element of claj ^ 

The world is fleeting an<l unreliable , the bird of 
time IS filing with a m>sterioos speed never to 
return again It files and flie^ onward and docs 
not care to look back So appreciate the present 
moments that are like shadows For as Parkinson 
savs.’ * Things arc being continualK remoulded. 
Cverj atom m the universe is in motion Com- 
pounds are cternall} dissolving and being evtcrnall} 
created, remotddcd .ar?e« mfo /resh forms in the 
matnv of the utiuersc Change, continual change, 
is the htv note of all cvpcnencc, tlie determining 

I Sjratu I Qamnr {liv ) 49 
*Sh-idowa I^ldmtc Rmck. , Jvac 191S 
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factor in evolution and progress in all its aspects. 
Matter and force ever in motion and action, form 
ever evolving into form.’ 

Whatever good you do to others in your passing 
life, whatever charitable works you do for the 
comfort and betterment of humanity, or to the 
coming posterity, you are practically doing good to 
your own individual self. 

But to gain the immortal life, requires our 
strictest adherence to what is good and noble and 
our never-failing energy in the utilization of 
our time. 

^ jr>.bUw- Csy C:!.-. 

As long as there exists in thee a bone, a vein and a 
walking leg. 

Do not step out of the premises of fate, 

Surrender not even if thy enemy is Rustam son 
of Zal, 

Be under no obligation to a friend though he be the 
Hatim of Tai. 

With the sage-like inspiration of a prophet of the 
olden times, lOiayyam defies ten thousand enemies 
-and welcomes everything that fate has in store for 
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him, for in it he •^cc^ wh.it i-. ordained l»y God. 
He is confident of his ot\n innntc i>oucp;, nnd his 
own moral am! j)I»ysicAl courage He is not prepared 
to Ixr under .\n oWigalton to any friend wliatever, 
for in God only he sees his true friend, lie l.iys 
ilowfi a code of moral .ae^ithclics, .in t lineal !a« for 
Immanily in the circumscrdK-d arena of fmir lines, 
for the h.ittle-field of life He feeds it derogatory 
to his position as a man to «.hine in borroue 1 
jdumes. He would ewft his own energies to the 
full. wouM nnicc use of Ins own talents without 
relying on any iiiortal. L'nljefricnded he nould 
himself shape liis future and lene his .sucress or 
f.iilure to the mcfc> and compasMim of the Creator. 
He is confident of his own rcMurrcc'- of head and 
heart. !!o welcomes everv thing that comes to 
him in life with a serene and dignified composure, 
He cares not for Ids enemies and is prompt in 
action to meet whatever misfortuiies nnd calamities 
arc waiting for him. With contemptuous derision, 
he looks upon the harrowing misha{)s he may 
possibly meet witli iu life. He sets an example to 
others of reliance on one’s own conscience, on one’s 
own strength of will and determination, for man is 
born to figlil single-handed in the battle of life. To 
C perform one's duties with self-confidence and 
dependence on one’s own individual efforts and 
resources is Ids motto. To shrink from dut)’ is an 
intolerable sin hi Ids eyes. 
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Before tliou art drunk with the cup of death 
And down-trodden by the kicks of events, 

Gather in this world thy resources for the life to 
come 

For nothine^ there can turn to thy advantage if thou 
goest empty-handed. 


Here is another ennobling advice of great 
importance to mankind to do all they can for their 
regeneration, before the relentless hand of death 
takes hold of them. Our poet most affectionately 
places before us the conventional problems of life^ 
which we can never do away with. The appealing 
cadence of reality warns us to open our eyes to the 
consciousness and the true realization of what we 
call duty in this life. These lines present to our 
vision the serious responsibilities binding on us, 
both from a temporal and spiritual point of view. 
The quatrain most plainly calls us to realize that a 
life has to come after death, and to treat this world 
as an institution for the theoretical and practical 
development of moral and spiritual laws, which 
govern the real life of man. It is in this .world that 
we have to sow the seed of higher and nobler ideals 
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to serve iis in the world to come. Wliat is this 
world? It is a stage, where we ha\c to perform 
our rcspcctisu p.vrts, where we have to c\ccci=e and 
foster our ^arlovls faculties for the attainment of a 
higher life, to observe self-restramt and self-denial, 
in order to approach the heaiitiful and tlius acquire 
the immortahlv of the boiil. Our wealth lies in 
the performance of our dadv duties honcslU and 
conscientiousU , m the discharge of those obliga- 
tions to our relations, friends and others, which 
Providence has imposed ujion iis. Life does not 
consist in tlic outward show of dress, comfortable 
living, the hoarding of wealth and the use of our 
ph)sical buperionty to deal harshl> with the weak 
and the poor. It is an obligation on us to comfort 
those dependent on us., to love our enemies, to do 
all, that IS possible for the amelioration and better* 
ment of humanity and for tile emancipation of our 
fcHou 'Creatures from the sufferings which circum- 
stances have placed upon them. We have no right 
to monopolize loaves and fibhcs for ourselves and 
to secure all that is conductive to our exclusive 
worldly aggrandizement. We arc born for others: 
they arc our 'constructive trust ; and as human 
beings it IS our duty to do good to them. We are 
all, as Sa‘di says, the inseparable members of one 
body and ns such must lie pleased w ith the happi- 
ness of others and grieved with the }>ain of the poor. 
It follows, therefore, that the mitigation of the 
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moral, physical and spiritual sufferings of others by 
our exertions, stripj)ed of all vanity and prejudice, 
is bound to lead us to the gratification of our in- 
dividual and collective happiness in spirit. And 
in our spiritual happiness and ascendency lies our 
real and moral victorv. 




, ^J»} SA..bL} • tXj) 




o ; 


Open me an outlet for it is Thou who canst open 
the door. 

Show me a way for it is Thou who canst show 
the way ; 

I will never implore any supporter for help, 

For they are all tnortals and eternal art Thou only. 

There is perha{)3 no creed or denomination which, 
in the midst of brewing storms, does not crave its 
friends for help. But our cosmopolitan poet, in 
the rhapsody of his passionate feelings towards his 
creator, strikes a magic note of self-help from the 
depth of his heart to outwit those who feel little 
inclination to step out of the limits allowed them 
by their sectarian principles. The poet at first 
seems to be over-awed by the storm}- situation of his 
environments, and when despair and disappointment 
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show their face, he casts himself deep m the 
meditation of the Dcit> Then all of i sudden, 
he gathers strength and emerges forth hke a gaj, 
dashing and gallant warrior with indomitable 
courage, he tossca his thoughts with a marvellously 
beautiful skill and turns them into words of 
fascinating mclodj that go directly to the heart 

Khav >am’s quatrains arc not only a song for the 
afflicted in the hour of misery and despondency 
but in them shines forth that wholesome and 
undeniable truth, which gives courage to the care 
ridden Thej serve as a soothing, matchless and 
cfTicacious embrocation to the broken heart in the 
hour of trial In an isolated state thej stifle all 
the heavy sorrows with cKcmplary calm and 
patience 

The whole world has turned against our poet for 
he is bent upon speaking the sparkling universal 
truths He is prosecuted and no stone is left un- 
turned to cause him the most painful mental 
anguish, and in that hour when no one comes 
forward to befriend him, he invokes the merc> and 
compassion of the Deit) for help, the Eternal God 
v\ ho administers the whole world with His divine 
sceptre, and before whom the most powerful 
emperors of this mortal and transitory world bend 
their heads in willing supplication And it is thus 
that the poet leaves to suffering posterity a song, a 
prayer of more unrivalled sweetness that has ever 
18 
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found place in a jioet’s tormented mind and afflicted 
heart. 

When hearts made soft by love 
Shall turn afiain to prayer, 

There comes a heavenly solace 
'J'o those in dark despair. 

(Mnhorka Alice Welch). 


Tdunim Sliiid. 
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IjlE Ol IGIh or VCAK AND LRA IN NATIONS 
All tho nitions in the world rccOc^nizc the Het that a 
neek consists of se\en and i month of thirty days and 
that a } ear contains tuel\c months In 1 ibet, honever, 
a u eek consists of fu c da> s onl> 1 his div ision of time 
IS not a modern attempt It comes down to us from time 
immemorial 1 he origin of this seema to be this 1 irst 
of all man must lia\e noticed that the sun rises uitli all 
his dazzling* majestic and glorious splendour every 
momiog* and gradually dcacending towards the west, 
sets in the evening lIis golden nys brighten the 
whole universe all the da) long and, with the turning of 
his luminous face, night makes its appearance from the 
chaos of darkness 

The second spectacle that must have attracted the 
attention of tbc mquisUtve man may have been the 
regular return of the bright moon to her original condi> 
bon, after having completed her different phases m 
twentymine or thirty days When observation and 
experience convinced him of her regular and recurring 
motions, he divided her performances into spaces of 
time and termed them days and months, the twelve 
motions of the moon being called lunar months. Man 
naturally had already become accustomed to the attrac* 
tion of planets He gradually selected from the surface 
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of the spacious firmament on high, seven of the most 
resplendent bodies, which, owing to their movements, 
were by the lack of his common sense, regarded as the 
luminaries of the Deity and eventually worshipped by 
him. They were considered to be the authors of his 
destiny, and each day was allotted a separate name in 
order that the foolish man might bend his head before 
them in willing obedience. This is the origin of a week 
and its seven days. This is the reason why the world 
called the seven days of a week after the names of 

these different planets and used the lunar month so ex- 

¥ 

tensively. The wisdom and experience of man helped 
him to divide the number of days, months and years ; 
but, later on, when he noticed that, although every year 
was numbered by the movements of the moon, still 
after a period of every thirty or thirty-two years, each 
season departed from its supposed time, he realized his 
mistake, caused by the lunar system, and thought that 
the revolving of the sun or earth also affected our days 
and nights. It was thus that changes of seasons were 
recognized and, after years and years of continued ex- 
periments, tests and observations, the so-called yearly 
movements of the sun and the moon were summed up 
as follows ; — 

. A solar year equals 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
49 seconds and 62 Bepals. (One Bepal is equivalent to 
l/60th part of a second). 

These fractions are equivalent to almost one-fourth 
of a day and night. 

A lunar year is about Hi days shorter than a solar 
year. 
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It jsa nelMcnown fact that the Babilontans were 
the earliest people to invent the division of timc> 
Man's needs must have caused him to bring about a 
reconciliation between the two forms of ycats in 
harmony with the four se4asons There was no other 
alcernitivc but to make up the deficiency of the lunar 
year. The Parsis were, therefore* led to add eleven 
da>s to a lunar year and transform it into a solar year 
of 365 days They, however, omitted the fractions, 
and this IS the main cause of the great divergence be* 
tween the dates and years of the different nations and 
communities of the world. 

Before dealing with the Persian era, we must try to 
find out the origin and date of any special era nod the 
causes which necessitated the system of calculation, 
Perhaps the obvious cause of it is this. When the 
needs of man miade great strides, and the orbit of society 
gradually wound up its chrysalis, he thought it necessary 
to keep a record 

Bakhte Nasr was emperor of Mesopotamia and 
Babylon He introduced his era on liis accession to 
the throne. The system of the era owes its origin 
to the ancient Egyptians, but its solar basis was so 
accurate as to be approved of by Doctors like the Greek 
philosopher Aristotle and the famous Alexandrian 
Ptolemy. 

FailguS (Phillip) was the king of Macedonia and 
father of Alexander the great His era was enforced 
31 1 years before Christ and was current for years and 
years in the Mediterranean Archipelago Alexander’s 
era dates from his death, and was confined to Greece 
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only. It was enforced 323 years before Christ, and was 
in vogue in the time of MuhammadaniSrule also. This 
also was founded on the solar system. 

Augustus introuduced his era after the conquest of 
Andalusia (Spain). It was in vogue during the rule of 
the Muhammadans. This also was a solar year. 

Assyrius was king of Egypt. The Egyptians had 
bsen following the solar year from time immemorial. 
Assyrius introduced a year of 365 days. 

Bikramajit or Vikramaditya was the Raja of Ujjain. 
His era begins from his accession to the throne. It is 
prevalent even to-day in the Northern India. It was 
introduced fifty-six years before Christ. According to 
Indian astronomy, a solar year is constituted of 365 
days, six hours, twelve minutes and thirty seconds. 

Salewahan was a Raja who introduced his own era, 
which is still in force in SoutheriT India. "^It came into 
vogue seventy-eight years after Christ. 

There are numerous other eras which we have pur- 
posely omitted to mention here.^ 

The Persian Era.^ History proves that the Persian 
era is the most ancient of all the other eras in the world. 
It underwent several revolutions from the time of Keo- 
Murth up to the rule of Jamshid and from Janishid up 
to Yazde-Jurd. It would be out of place to discuss these 

1 For lurtlier particulars vide Nuzliatu’l-Quliib Hamadii’ll.-ili 
Mustaufi and Encyclopaedia Brittannica, vol. 12, p. 987 ct scq. 

- I'or reference sec Shawahidu’n-nafisa fi iLbbatu’l-Kabisa by 
H.aji Mubammad Husain of Isfahan and published (Bomb.ay ed.) 
A.D. 1827. 
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*ub;f t ffO'n !) f rn n of Yt’ 
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in 365 iLa)i Tfjf diiision of Ihc d.i>5 aa rendered bj 
IV'Mtnt w IS U:n. Hic fir*! rlevro montha were 
Mln'lrd Unrt> dt>s each an! tic twrlfUi wi^* Riven 
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(Aurum) C Shahr)04T (Sepirmber) 7. MehrfOclo 
bcr). 8 ^b'ln (November) 9 Amr {December), 
JO Dai (Januart) JJ IJabnnn (rehriiir)) 12 
Isfand'irard (March) 
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The era of Yazde-Jurd, the last of the Sassanian 
kings, dates from the first year of his reign (632 A.C.) 

As the twelfth month consisted of thirty-five days, the 
technical name of the five additional days in astronomy 
was Khamsa-l-Mustareqa or Lawahiq. The are : — 

1. Ahnud. 2. Ashnud. 3. Isfandand. 4. Dhisht. 
5, Hashtawis. 

The Lawahiq were, for the first time, introduced in 
the reign of Jamshid. The addition of these five days 
resulted in the reduction of about one-fourth of a day 
and night every year, and which, in the fourth or leap 
year, amounted to one whole day and night. To make 
up this deficiency, they added one whole month of 
Kabisa after every 120th year. Thus this year con- 
tained thirteen months. The month preceding the 
month of KabTsa, was also called Kabisa. The Persian 
months had no weeks, but instead each day of the 
month had a separate name given to it as detailed 
below : — 

1. Armuzd. 2. Bahman. 3. Urdi Bahist. 4. 
Shahr-Your. 5. Isfandarand. 6. Khurdad. 7. Mur- 
dad. 8. Diebazar. 9. Azur. 10. Aban. 11. Khur. 
12. Mah. 13. Tir. 14. Kush. 15. Daimehr. 16. 
Mehr. 17. Sarosh. 18. Rashn. 19. Farwardin. 20. 
Bahram. 21. Ram. 22. Bayad. 23. Dai. 24. Din. 
25. 4rd. 26. Ashtad. 27. Asman. 28. Zamyad. 
29. Mar. 30. Isfandayazan. 

Among these names Armuzd and Dai are the names 
of the Almighty God. The others are the sacred names 
of the attendant angels. They include nine such dates 
which are also the names of Persian months, for 
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in«:tflnce, Urtlj Rnlust, Kiiurd «l, etc. Tlicfcnine dn)S» 
in conformity wtli the m'lndilci of Zardi^ilil, were re* 
>:ardcd as the di>s of pleasure and rcjojcin/j' There- 
fore this KabSsa month included the nine days of 
festival. 'J hev were not nicrcK intended for rejoicings 
and jevHry, for the rcbgious injunctions enjoined on 
Its follouers to pass this sanctimonious time m devo- 
tion to God and hoi) seriiccs IJut every person* 
high or low, managed to seek refuge in metnnicnls and 
a variety of pleasures, inasmuch ns tint liberal arrange- 
ments were made on bch.slf of the Government to leave 
no opportunity unused for the unmartevl gralificatvon of 
the people. The Impcnil table was taslefull) decorated 
duly With nuincfous Kinds of delicacies The Cmperor 
held his Darbar in new co>tumes According to the 
adopted pnncijde the first Ktbfvi hipj>encd in the month 
of Tarwardhi and the «tcond in I'idi Dahist eventu- 
ally, the Kabisa ended in the month of Isfandar covering 
a period of 1,-I*(0 >c.ar< 

When Jamshid I'c’-bdadi ascended the throne, the 
pcrioil of 1,4-10 years hid clap«td. So /amshld ordered 
rejoicings to be midc on a great scale, m commemora- 
tion of Uus grand cvtni and oAsa of Uis 40Q veats,' 
bnllnnt rule. These rejoicings took phee in the month 
of Farvvardln, when the sun was passing through Aries 
There is not a single instance in the history of Persia 
to etjual tins grand festival m exjiensi,, amustment and 
brilliance * After Jnnishld il was igrtod upon that 

•See Ilunulu’llih MoMitin K$*tftatu I Qiilnh |l3ombiy eiJ J 
A II 13JJ. pp, SS 9. 
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general rejoicings should be held on the first of every 
month of Farwardin. The Persian . historians call it 
Nauruz-i-Akbari. It is still enjoyed throughout the 
length and breadth of Persia. From a climatic point 
of view, this is the best part of the year, when the 
Avinter departs and ushers in the sweet tidings of the 
arrival of spring. 

Vazde-Jurd, the last of this name, son of Shahr-yar, 
introduced his own era from the time of his accession 
to the throne. As the coronation took place on the date 
Avhen the moon made its appearance in Farwardin, and 
as a new year of the era Avas introduced, therefore the 
eighth Kabisa, Avhich AA'as to end in Aban, Avas not 
observed. Unfortunately, - the Emperor Avas assassi- 
nated on Thursday, in the month of Jamadi’u’th-Thani 
in A.H. 31 (a.D. January 19, 652) at Merv (Shahjihan), 
and his heir Avas depriA'^ed of his throne. The Persians, 
taking adA'antage of this episode, reverted to the old 
Persian era, preserving the month of Aban in AA^hich the 
Kabisa had to end. This Aban consisted of the addi- 
tional five days knoAvn as Khamsa-i-Mustareqah, so, 
the astronomers prepared their calendar from Aban. 
OtherAAuse, the additional fiA'^e days Avere generally 
reckoned from Isfandar. The old Yazde-Jurdi era Avas 
tlius re-inforced and is current to this day. The long 
distance of time dimmed the importance of the Kabisa, 
that used to take place after every 120 j''ears, finally 
eradicating its existence. It Avas, hoAvever, substituted 
by the additional five days. It is obvious that these 
fiA'^e days could not be tantamount to 120 years and the 
real deficiency could not be made up, the result was 
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•that Nauru2 (the Parsec New Year’s day) went wide of 
its mark and could not correspom! with the advent of 
summer. 

Notes — son of Slialir jar, ascended the throne on 
Tuesday on the day of the Brat moon The first Yarde-Jurdi year 
began on the 22nd of Rabfo’I Awwal, eleienth Ifijra (a D 632) 
According to t)ie belief of the then astrologers tivo cmI omens 
■took place — 

1. The day of his accession to the throne was Tuesday, which 
like Saturday la regarded by astrologers as an evil dav. 

2 Yaide Jurd the last, repealed the old system of Kabii,a, 
which was introduced to preserve the dajs of divine worship 
otherwise it was quite feasible to add one day m a leap jearin' 
ste.ad of having recourse to 120 years* calculation If this last 
king had ascended the throne m the month of Arar, instead of 
Farwardin, the Kabfsa of 960 years would have been completed. 
The Kabisa formed an integral factor of Zoraster s religion and 
It was established by him from a religious point of view Vide 
5hna*dhhl'«’«-.Vn//stf (Dambay ed ) 1827 on astronomy 
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